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important news that the newspapers have been 

so full of Chinese affairs during the past week or 
so. But the situation in China is undoubtedly very 
serious. There was an ugly affair at Hankow last 
Monday, when a large and excited Chinese mob tried 
to rush the Concession. Fortunately the British 
marines on the other side of the sandbags behaved 
with admirable restraint, and, though pelted with 
stones for several hours, fired no shot. In the end a 
Chinese staff-officer succeeded in quieting the crowd, 
and the defending force was withdrawn to its ships, 
apparently on the undertaking that the Nationalist 
authorities would guarantee the maintenance of order. 
It is impossible not to feel anxiety about this incident, 
which, with a populace sedulously worked upon by 
agitators, may easily be the precursor of worse troubles. 
But it is absurd to suggest that it proves the folly of our 
policy of conciliation, and to seize on it to renew the 
demand that we shall show fight. The British Govern- 
ment, we hope, will not listen to any such counsels of 
madness. It is regrettable that the Cantonese have 
rejected the friendly advances contained in our memor- 
andum, but it is not altogether surprising, and we are not 
yet inclined to believe that their criticism is their last 
word on the subject. No doubt there is something 
in their contention that our proposal regarding the 
surtaxes looks like strengthening the hands of their 
enemies in the north. But it is more appearance than 
reality. Mr. Eugene Chen knows well enough that our 
Policy is not to assist Chang Tso-lin, and he knows also 
that we cannot prevent Chang from getting money, 
if he makes up his mind to it. In any case, we must 
stand by our declaration—or rather, we must be pre- 


| is partly, no doubt, owing to the dearth of other 


pared to go further on the road of concession—if the 
Cantonese and their Russian advisers will give us the 


chance. 
ok ok 7 


M. Briand’s frank exposition of his policy, especially 
in regard to the withdrawal from Germany of the 
Inter-Allied Commission of Control and the military 
evacuation of the Rhineland, have naturally aroused 
a certain amount of criticism and resentment amongst 
the nationalist supporters of the Poincaré Govern- 
ment; but it is evidence at any rate of his own confi- 
dence in the strength of his position. Further evidence 
to the same effect is furnished by his demand for a full 
debate on the whole subject in both Chambers at the 
earliest opportunity. The Nationalists desire no such 
debate. They admit M. Briand’s right to pursue “ the 
Locarno poliecy,”” but they complain that he has ex- 
ceeded his powers and acted too often without previous 
consultation with his colleagues. They do not want a 
debate, however, because whilst they dislike his policy, 
they have no alternative policy to offer, and are well 
aware that the sentiment of the country is increasingly, 
and now overwhelmingly, in favour of peace and 
rapprochement. In short, M. Briand knows that he 
has the country behind him, and can afford to defy 
Nationalist opinion, and since rumours of disagreement 
between him and his chief, M. Poincaré, have been 
convincingly denied, we may assume that the latter 


knows it, too. 
. + * 


Incidentally M. Briand claimed in his statement that 
the foundations of the Locarno policy were laid at 
Cannes in 1922, in that famous golfing conference 
between him and Mr. Lloyd George, which was pre- 
maturely broken up by M. Briand’s recall to Paris and 
his fall from power in favour of M. Poincaré. For some 
reason which we do not understand the Times on 
Wednesday indignantly challenged this claim, character- 
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ising it as ridiculous. On the face of it, it is a perfectly 
reasonable, indeed an obviously just, claim. The 
Times, as Mr. Lloyd George pointed out in a letter 
published on Thursday, seems to have forgotten what 
happened at Cannes. The spirit of the Cannes Memoran- 
dum was identical with “ the spirit of Locarno,” and 
the purport of its actual proposals was, as Mr. Lloyd 
George points out, “not narrower but much 
wider,” since it suggested that “all the nations of 
Europe, without exception,” should be invited to 
subscribe to the proposed pact of non-aggression. It 
is true that at that time France was not prepared for 
any such policy of peace, as she showed by her subse- 
quent disastrous invasion of the Ruhr. But that was 
the fault neither of M. Briand nor of Mr. Lloyd George. 
It was merely their misfortune—and the misfortune 
of all Europe—that they were unable to accomplish 
what circumstances enabled Mr. Chamberlain to accom- 
plish four years later. 
* * * 

Mr. W. R. Hearst is not only the proprietor of the 
New York American and Evening Journal, he is also the 
largest individual newspaper owner in the world. At 
one time a jingo expansionist, he has been since the war 
an uncompromising isolationist, using all the sensational 
force of his papers to keep the United States out of 
world affairs, especially European affairs, and relent- 
lessly attacking Britain as the head of a sinister Imperial 
system and the director of a wicked, but happily impo- 
tent, League of Nations. Mr. Hearst has now seen a 
light. In a New Year letter, addressed to'the editors 
of all his papers, he urges that the “ English-speaking 
nations of the world should join to maintain the Peace.” 
Mr. Hearst, known for many years as a chief maker 
of the Japanese Menace, begins by saying, “ We are all 
pacifists in America in that we are all opposed to war 
and in favour of peace for ourselves and for the world.” 
He therefore thinks the time has come to “ advocate the 
co-operation of the English-speaking peoples” in the 
cause of world peace. His plan would have no entangle- 
ments ; it would not affect any imperial questions ; it 
would not even mean so close a compact as the existing 
naval treaties, which, as he incomprehensibly remarks, 
require the United States ‘‘ to protect England in the 
possession of her subject territories.” But it would 
involve a definite agreement as to a minimum as well as 
a maximum strength and efficiency of armaments. 
Mr. Hearst is emphatic in linking his appeal with a 
reassertion of his hostility to the League of Nations, 
which he regards as “a phantom with form but no 
substance ”’ which has failed, as he always predicted, to 
deal unanimously or effectively with any serious 
question, and contents itself with issuing ‘‘ copy book 
maxims which no one of its members lives up to.” 
The ‘‘ co-operative compact ’’ should, he is convinced, 
be confined to nations which have similar political 
ideals and objectives and a common language in which 
to express them. No other country, he urges finally, 
could object to such a compact, because in its very 
nature “‘ it is not a war move, it is a peace move.” 

a ok * 


Whatever we may think of Mr. Hearst's past record 
in these matters, and indeed of certain very question- 
able statements in this document itself, there cannot 
be any doubt that the policy he suggests will be wel- 
comed, at any rate in spirit, by all parties in all parts 
of the British Empire. Precisely how important Mr. 
Hearst’s conversion may prove to be, can be shown only 
by future events, but certainly we shall all rejoice if 
the influence of his numerous and widespread news- 
papers is thrown into the scale in favour of, instead of 
against, a close understanding between the English- 
speaking nations of the world. For there is everythin 
to be said in favour of such an understanding an 
nothing to be said against it. In one sense it exists 


| 


already ; for it is difficult to imagine any internationa] 
issue of major importance upon which Great Britain 
and America would not automatically find themselves 
in substantial agreement, since they possess not merely 
the same aims in world politics but closely similar 
ideas as how those aims can be, and ought to be 
achieved. But this spontaneous understanding is not 
so well recognised by others as it is by ourselves, and 
if in some way it could be given a more definite form, 
that could not be misunderstood by other nations, jt 
might well prove a stronger bulwark of the peace of 
the world than any that has yet been created. Tp 
mention only one factor: there may be doubt as to 
the relative strength of Lombard Street and Wal] 
Street, but there can be none at all as to their irresistible 
strength in combination. Incidentally, Mr. Hearst's 
letter is a striking illustration of the change that has 
been taking place in American sentiment towands 
England ever since the Irish settlement. 
* x * 


The first difficulties of the newly elected Indian 
Legislatures arise, not in the central Assembly at 
Delhi, but in the Bengal provincial Council, where the 
Swarajists are numerous enough to cause trouble over 
the speakership and to embarrass Lord Lytton in the 
formation of a new Ministry. The diarchal system in 
Bengal was abolished more than two years ago; it is 
to be restored at the end of January, when the minis- 
terial appointments will be made. Lord Lytton would 
seem to be restricted to a choice of Moslems, since the 
Hindu Responsivists are few and the Swaraijists, of 
course, are not only refusing to consider the taking of 
responsibility but are working to prevent the formation 
of a Ministry. It is thought likely that the Moslems 
will provide the winning candidate for the council 
chair, in the person of Sir Abdur Rahim. For the All- 
India Assembly there is being prepared a spectacular 
opening, in the splendid new council chamber which 
stands in New Delhi at the end of a great vista that 
closes in the old city with the cathedral mosque, the 
Jami Masjid. The new capital of British India and 
the Australian Canberra start almost at the same 
moment. In the Delhi Assembly the Swarajists wil 
almost certainly be forced into a modification of their 
programme of obstruction. Pundit Motilal Nehm 
retains his position at the head, but he has not proved 
himself a successful party leader, and his followers are 
now a minority of the elected members. They can 
hardly avoid reflecting the disunion of the provinces, 
and as a consequence the path of the Government 
should be a good deal clearer than it was last year. 

* By * 


The new draft agreement between the Labour and 
Co-operative Parties will cause very little change in 
the existing situation. Ever since the Co-operative 
Movement first entered politics during the war, the 
two bodies have worked in informal alliance. Co-opera- 
tive Members of Parliament have been elected with 
official Labour support, and have received the Labour 
Whips in the House. At least one of them was a member 
of the Labour Government of 1924. Moreover, although 
the Co-operative Party have a separate existence, 4 
good number of local co-operative societies are formally 
affiliated to the Labour Parties in their areas, and take 
a direct part in the nominating and financing of Labour 
candidates. The Co-operative Party is not, and cannot 
be, really a separate party. It consists largely of the 
same people, has almost precisely the same policy, and 
appeals essentially to the same electors as the Labour 
Party. There are well-known obstacles to complete 
fusion between the two bodies; but in fact the links 
are hardly less close than those between the Labour 
Party and its constituent element, the I.L.P. But, 
since the two bodies are formally distinct, it is necessary 
to set up machinery to prevent possible clashes in the 
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nomination of candidates for the same seats, in muni- 
ipal as well as parliamentary elections. There was 
almost an awkward clash at Paisley a few years ago, 
and similar troubles might recur here and there. ‘ The 
pew agreement aims at preventing this, and is a further 
step towards that complete fusion of the two bodies 
which seems in the long run inevitable. How far the 
constitution of the Labour Party may be, or ought to 
be, affected by such fusion is another question. 


* + * 


The cotton trade and Mr. Keynes have been holding 
another meeting; but we donot gather that anything much 
has come of it except a “‘ boost” for the new yarn associa- 
tion which has been formed to maintain prices amon 
the Lancashire spinners. Meanwhile, the profits declar 
for 1926 show a heavy decline below the 1925 level, and 
a great many companies are not in a position to declare 
a dividend at all. It is not at all surprising that the 
frms which are in the worst position include the 
majority of those which were heavily re-capitalised 

ing the post-war boom. Price-fixing associations 
may for a time better the position of some firms, and 
the exceptionally low prices of raw cotton give just now 
a good opportunity for the recovery of trade. But all 
the evidence goes to show that there can be no real 
restoration of satisfactory conditions in Lancashire 
unless the capital position is drastically dealt with. 
The Lancashire bondholders, we see, are engaged in a 
crusade against the speculators who cleared out of the 
industry during the boom, taking with them tens of 
nillions of ill-gotten profits. But there is in fact no 
means of catching these delinquents, or those who 

ted by their operations. The people who bought at 
inflated prices were fools, and they will have to stand 
the consequences of their folly by agreeing to a drastic 
writing down of nominal capital values and claims which 
cannot be met without crippling production. Gradually, 
Lancashire is waking up to the truth of this view. It 
would have been well for her if she had realised it years 


ago. 
* Xk * 


There is no longer any doubt that the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, as an organised body, has weathered the storm of 
the late dispute. There were many who thought that, 
following last month’s collapse, there would come a 
reaction against its bad leadership, and this would 
cause a break-up of the national organisation. There 
were also attempts in various coalfields to start rival 
Unions designed to work in close co-operation with the 
employers. Mr. E. A. Spencer’s new Union in 
Nottinghamshire, which was the chief of these, does not 
appear to be faring well, and attempts to extend it to 
Derbyshire, where the pits are largely under the same 
ownership, have been wholly unsuccessful. Nor have 
the local ‘“‘company Unions” which a few collieries 
have tried to form had any greater success. The 
miners are evidently in a mood to stick to their old 
Unions and to the Miners’ Federation, and to blame not 
the Federation but the owners and the Government for 
their present plight. Mr. A. J. Cook, who is just back 












from Moscow breathing all manner of absurdities, 
a conceivably be more successful in wrecking the 
Federation than the owners have been; but we doubt 
if his bite is as bad as his bark, or if the miners’ leaders 
pay much attention to him. The owners appear 
to be realising the futility of efforts to form rival 
Unions, and to be disposed to drop them. The danger 
is that Mr. Cook’s improvisations in the Moscow key 
may cause them to change their minds. News comes 
only this week of a fresh attempt to form a “ tame ” 
nion in Cannock Chase. Such tactics are sheer folly. 
They can only help to drive the rank and file miners 
into the open arms of Mr. Cook and his friends. And 
ape as nothing to offer them but words, words, 
) 


Unfortunately, there still appear to be many owners 
whose attitude by no means encourages a resumption 
of normal relations. While the Government contributes 
to the bad feeling by holding about two hundred Trade 
Unionists in pom many for very trivial offences, more 
and more complaints come to hand that active Trade 
Union men are being refused reinstatement in the pits. 
This, of course, is not general; but there are enough 
instances of it to do serious harm. There is also much 
trouble, leading to a number of local strikes, over 
attempts to alter working conditions in such a way 
as further to reduce earnings. These complaints come 
especially from Yorkshire and South Wales. In South 

ales and Durham the resumption of work is still far 
from complete, and it is said that prospective buyers are 
holding off in the anticipation of lower prices. Most 
of the men to whom unemployment benefit was refused 
on the morrow of the stoppage seem now to be getting 
it; but there is still considerable pressure on the 
Guardians in the districts where resumption is slowest. 
In one or two areas, no agreements have yet been signed 
for the regulation of future conditions, and work is 
being carried on without any fixed terms. Indeed, 
the whole situation is fraught with danger of troubles 
to come. Any big strike is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion for a long time; but previous experience shows 
that this does not exclude the occurrence of considerable 
local troubles, calculated to interfere seriously with 
efficient working. If the owners and the Government 
were wise, they would seek by a generous gesture to 
soften the memory of the late events, while trying at 
the same time by substantial reorganisations to improve 
the efficiency of the industry. There is, unfortunately, 
no sign that they are disposed to do either. 

* * ok 


An Irish correspondent writes: When in pre-war 
days Sir James Craig handed over his house, Craigavon, 
to the Carsonite Provisional Government to serve as the 
headquarters of the Ulster Volunteers, nothing could 
have seemed more fantastic than that in the fullness of 
time its name would be perpetuated in a peerage 
conferred upon its owner in recognition of his services 
as Prime Minister of a Home Rule Government. Viscount 
Craigavon, as we must now call him, was then to friend 
and foe alike the most typical of Ulster Diehards, 
differing from his fellows only in that by a happy knack 
his audacities and extravagances did not prevent him 
from remaining on good terms with his political oppo- 
nents. This gift has been not the least of his assets as 
head of the Northern Government, and stood him in better 
stead than the brilliance of Lord Carson. No one would 
place him in the first flight of statesmen, yet it would 
not be easy to name a political leader who in the teeth 
of desperate odds and obstacles has been more successful 
in doing exactly what he set out todo. Of late Viscount 
Craigavon has been discovering, very much one suspects 
to his surprise, that while he may preach Imperial- 
ism he practises Nationalism. Miss MacSwiney and 
Mr. de Valera must have been tempted to cheer his re- 
cent declaration that even if the Free State should ask 
to be absorbed by the Imperial Parliament, the Ulster 
Government will maintain its separate existence so long 
as he controls its affairs. Nowadays the Northern 
Prime Minister has less to fear from Nationalist 
opponents than from the Prohibitionist wing of the 
Unionist Party, which makes no concealment of its 
determination to get rid of him if he persists in his 
refusal to adopt its policy. The Drys flattered them- 
selves that the acceptance of a title meant that Sir James 
Craig would back out without a fight. His announce- 
ment that he intends to stick to his job so long as the 
Ulster people are willing to have him is a direct challenge 
to the local optionists, who are only too eager to respond 
to an invitation of this kind. Whatever else may 
follow from Sir James Craig’s peerage it is not likely 


to diminish the liveliness of Ulster politics. 
+ 
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THE WEALTHY SOCIALIST 


INCE last week—when we printed an article on 
the subject—a great deal of discussion has 
been going on in the columns of the Press 

about the moral position of rich men who join the 
Labour Party, or otherwise declare themselves Socialists, 
without divesting themselves of their wealth. It 
cannot be said that the discussion has thrown much 
new light upon the question—which, incidentally, is 
as old as the hills, or at any rate as old as Socialism 
itself, for most of the outstanding leaders of Socialism, 
from Robert Owen and Marx to Hyndman and Webb 
and Shaw, have been comparatively well-to-do men, 
living largely upon dividends from capital which only 
in the first and last cases was “ earned ” by its owner. 
Yet surely there is something more to be said upon 
the subject. 

The rich Socialist challenged concerning his own 
personal dependence upon “ capitalism ’’ may reason- 
ably make any one of at least three possible replies. 
Firstly, he may say (with perhaps a certain degree of 
cynicism): “I don’t believe in capitalism as a system. 
I think it wasteful, inefficient and unjust. I think 
we should all be more comfortable if capital were 
nationally owned, and I advocate Socialism because 
I myself want to be more comfortable, to be rid of the 
class war and poverty and limiting class distinctions, 
with all the implications and consequences of these 
unpleasant facts. Above all, I want to be rid of the 
social standards of plutocracy and to destroy the 
power of the sort of men who inevitably form the 
majority of any sort of plutocracy. I desire to get rid 
altogether of dollar-diplomacy and _ dollar-society. 
Therefore I shall do everything I can to promote 
Socialism and a more equal distribution of wealth. 
Meanwhile I cannot increase my personal comfort by 
getting rid of my own capital. On the contrary, I 
should only decrease it and become more than ever a 
slave of this pernicious plutocratic system. I will 
support any Government which proposes to take my 
money away, provided it will take other people’s away 
at the same time. Meanwhile I am going to stick to 
what I have got, since it at least places me above a 
great many of the evils of a social system which I 
detest.” 

That is one perfectly logical and adequate answer, 
which might be made by a certain type of selfish idealist 
who merely wants for himself a better world to live in. 
A second answer might be: “I hate to think of 
poverty. I want everybody to be better off, and I 
believe Socialism will lead to that. I don’t believe 
that anyone ought to have quite so large a share as I 
have of the national income. But giving up the little 
that I enjoy would make hardly any difference, and I 
don’t pretend to be altogether consistent. I want other 
people to have more, but also, if you press the point, 
I wish to enjoy the comforts to which I have always 
been accustomed. All the same, I believe in Socialism.” 
That in effect is the answer which Mr. Arthur Ponsonby 
gave in the Times. It is not a very strong answer, but 


at least it is an honest one and in a sense a defensible one 
—defensible because it represents a very natural and 
human point of view and can justify no charge of 
hypocrisy. 

A third wealthy Socialist might repudiate the 


es 


charge of inconsistency altogether. He might answer: 
“IT care nothing for your challenge and nothing for the 
extra personal comforts which wealth can command, 
I do not enjoy them. I live as simply as I think 
everyone ought to live. I drink and smoke as little 
as a workman. I spend upon myself only what | 
consider necessary to my personal efficiency as a Member 
of Parliament. My car is a Ford. I need it (and g 
chauffeur) to enable me to visit all the places I have 
to visit in the course of a day without spending the 
time and the nervous energy involved in constant 
journeys by tube or train. I also employ a tolerably 
good cook to keep my digestion in order, and a private 
secretary to deal with my routine correspondence, | 
find I can do all this on about £1,000 a year plus my 
Parliamentary salary—though, of course, I should need 
more if I had children to educate. My accounts are 
audited, and I do not believe I can cut a penny of my 
expenditure without decreasing my ability to work 
fourteen hours a day in the cause of Socialism. All the 
surplus of my income, apart from incidental charities, 
I hand over to the Party for the purposes of political 
organisation and propaganda. Capitalism must be 
fought with capital, and I am using the whole of my 
capital for that purpose.” 

The third of these three answers is, of course, by 
far the most convincing. It is, indeed, unanswerable, 
And there are men in the Labour Party who could 
honestly offer it. The spectacle of Labour Members 
—if they call themselves Socialists—enjoying excep- 
tional luxury, large houses, champagne, first-rate cigars, 
unnecessarily expensive cars, and so on, can, of course, 
never, to say the least, be an edifying one. It can 
only, if it becomes known, retard the progress of those 
ideals which they profess to have at heart. In short, 
in our view, there rests upon every Socialist member 
of the Labour Party who possesses wealth an obligation 
to set an example of frugal living. He may have, and 
conscientiously retain, as much money as he can get— 
the more the better. The question is not how much 
he has or where it comes from, but how he spends it. 
He would be a fool to give up his money, but, having 
once joined the Labour Party, he is, in our view, 
morally obliged to abstain from any manner of living 
which can possibly be regarded or described as 
“luxurious.” For if he indulges in any personal 
extravagance, he cannot fail to invite “ the ungodly 
to blaspheme ” and thus to damage the cause to which 
he has openly devoted himself. 

Thus upon the whole question our view is this: 
that while we think that the charges of inconsistency 
levelled by the Times and other newspapers against 
** wealthy ” Labour members are absurd in so far as 
they are indiscriminate, we think also that they are 
perfectly legitimate and proper where an unnecessarily 
luxurious standard of living can be alleged and estab- 
lished. And certainly there are cases where such & 
charge could be sustained. Equally certainly there 
are cases of men of wealth who have joined the Labour 
Party without sincere convictions in the hope of 
attaining office more easily in that party than in either 
of the others. We could name names if we chose, but 
there is no apparent advantage in doing that. We 
need only say further that we hope this recent con- 
troversy will lead to wealthy Labour members imposing 
upon themselves some sort of self-denying ordinance 
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in relation to their personal expenditure and the kind 
of establishments they maintain. We hope also that 
the reverberations of the Smethwick election will lead 
to a wider understanding of the fatuity of that form 
of inverted snobbery which seeks to repudiate the 
advantages of wealth and rank without actually 
surrendering any of them. We intend no personal 
allusion to Mr. Mosley. We are merely attempting to 
define certain principles regarding the problems which 
the Smethwick election has brought to the surface. 
It is nonsense to suggest that a capitalist who joins 
the Labour Party should surrender his wealth to the 
poor or to the State or to anyone else; but it is not 
nonsense to suggest that he should use it in such a 
fashion that his audited accounts should be able to 
be presented to the public without fear of any accusa- 
tio of excessive personal luxury. For all we know 
Mr. Mosley need have no such fear ; but if such charges 
are to be effectively repudiated, it is necessary to be 
on the safe side. In short, if a rich man joins the 
Labour Party he must be prepared to be asked whether 
he is backing his convictions with as much of his 
wealth as he can reasonably spare. 


NICARAGUA 


HE Monroe Doctrine, as an instrument or method 
T of American policy, is being practically trans- 
formed by the Coolidge Administration. This 
would seem to be the essential fact about the relations 
between the United States and the Central American 
republics, which at the moment are being illuminated by 
events in Nicaragua. In the middle of December the 
conflict between the two rival Presidents of that republic 
reached a critical stage. There was a four days’ battle, 
in which the troops of President Diaz were routed by 
those of the Liberal Dr. Sacasa. The latter were moving 
rapidly towards the capital, and what looked like a certain 
capture of the Government, when the American Admiral 
Latimer landed a force of Marines, checked the march of 
the victors, and saved the Diaz régime. There followed a 
severe denunciation in the American Press of the Admiral’s 
action and the State Department’s policy, and, anticipating 
a hostile demonstration in the Senate, President Coolidge 
hinted at the withdrawal of the Marines from the Nicaraguan 
coast. This affair is not only important in itself. It 
throws into relief the present policy of the United States 
towards Latin America, and may well make that policy 
the dominant political issue in the United States during 
the remainder of the present presidential term. 

Of the six Central American republics, all now well 
within the orbit of Washington, Nicaragua is the most 
important for the United States. It is a small country, 
almost exactly the size of England. It is a valuable field 
for American investment, possesses enviable harbours and 
facilities for naval bases, and affords the predestined route 
for a second isthmian canal with greater possibilities than 
Panama. Twenty years ago, when Roosevelt was President, 
and Senator Lodge leading the imperialist party in Congress, 
the United States entered definitely upon that course of 
action which has led to the establishment of a chain of 
economic protectorates in Central America. The governing 
idea of the policy is that weak neighbouring nations in 
which there are important American interests must expect 
to have their internal affairs, and especially their financial 
systems, supervised and directed from Washington. In 
Nicaragua the policy of the State Department has been 
centred in the plans for a naval base at Fonseca Bay and 


agreements pointing towards the ownership of the Nicaragua 
Canal, the cutting of which had been provided for in the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850. The proposed canal route 
was objected to by the neighbouring republics, and this 
question was a main root of the revolutionary uprising of 
1907 in Nicaragua, which, suppressed by the use of 
American power, resulted in the political emergence of 
Adolfo Diaz, the submissive agent of the State Department, 
from 1909 onwards, confessedly upheld by American military 
aid. Nicaragua was brought under direct financial control, 
by Washington and Wall Street, through a policy of loans, 
inaugurated in 1910 and secured through the national 
railways and the National Bank. American Marines were 
left in occupation and were not removed for more than 
ten years, Nicaraguan resistance to the loans being steadily 
worn down. President Taft was a strong supporter of 
the forward policy, which, notwithstanding certain mis- 
givings, was vigorously continued under Woodrow Wilson. 
In 1916, the year of Wilson’s re-election, the United States 
secured, by the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty, the right to 
build the Nicaragua Canal, together with the lease of 
certain islands needed in connection with the naval base. 
This treaty aroused the hostility of Honduras and Salvador, 
both of which republics are more concerned than Nicaragua 
in the Gulf of Fonseca, They saw in the Bryan-Chamorro 
pact an even greater menace to Central American inde- 
pendence than the financial control already imposed upon 
the region. 

The stages in the recent trouble are marked by rapid 
changes of government in Nicaragua and by the advent of 
Mexico as a decisive factor. In 1925 the American Marines 
were withdrawn, but the Nicaraguan Government forces 
were placed under the command of American officers. At 
the beginning of 1926 Chamorro was President. He 
banished Sacasa, the Liberal leader of revolts, who has had 
the assistance of volunteer forces sent over from Mexico. 
President Calles repudiates all responsibility for these 
expeditions, but the Mexican authorities make no secret 
of the fact that their immediate aim is the establishment 
in Nicaragua of a Liberal régime under Dr. Sacasa. Adolfo 
Diaz, in the meantime, is made President by force of 
American arms, receives diplomatic recognition from 
Washington, and repeatedly announces that he cannot 
maintain his position without American military aid. 
Sacasa, who is Vice-President by election, is proclaimed 
President at Puerto Cabezas, on the Caribbean coast, 
is recognised by the Mexican Government, and, as we 
have seen, would to-day be President de facto but for the 
drastic action a fortnight ago of Admiral Latimer now 
virtually repudiated by President Coolidge, on whose 
behalf the statement was emphatically made, immediately 
before the Senate reassembled, that the United States 
does not take sides in the internal disputes of the Latin 
American republics. As a matter of fact, the United 
States takes sides in the most open fashion. That is to 
say, it takes quick and emphatic action whenever American 
interests are deemed to be in jeopardy; while, ever since 
President Wilson’s refusal to acknowledge Huerta in 
Mexico fourteen years ago, the State Department has 
pursued the policy of refusing diplomatic recognition to 
any Government in Central and South America which has 
come into being by means of military violence. This 
policy, enunciated by Wilson, was formally confirmed by 
his successor in 1928. It is designed, of course, for the 
protection of the immense and widely distributed interests 
of the United States in Latin America, but it is obviously 
self-contradictory. Violence is the traditional, the accepted, 
the almost inevitable method of governmental change on 
the American continent south of the Rio Grande; and, 
as Senator Borah and other American public men are 
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accustomed to point out, there is seldom a revolution in 
Latin America which, when scrutinised, may not yield 
evidence of disturbing influences operating from Washington 
or New York. 

The general situation between the United States and 
Latin America is of the greatest interest and import- 
ance, and it is a situation of immense complexity. It 
must be obvious that the Calles Government of Mexico 
has during the past year been making the pace with 
remarkable energy. The enforcement, as from January Ist, 
1927, of the new Land and Mine laws, brings to a head 
the movement of national policy started by the Mexican 
Constitution of 1917, and it is recognised that the systematic 
assault upon the property and privileges of the Catholic 
Church in Mexico has brought into direct operation many 
influences which are being formidably exploited for the 
overthrow of President Calles and the defeat ef his policy. 
War with Mexico, however, is no part of the Coolidge 
policy. Mr. Coolidge is cautious and pacific, and he is 
fully aware that the majority opinion in the United States 
is set against any form of aggressive policy in Central 
America. If his experience during the past two or three 
years in regard to Mexico were not sufficient to convince 
him, he could not mistake the meaning of the attacks upon 
the State Department that have been heard on all sides 
since the operations of Admiral Latimer in Nicaragua. 
There is, manifestly, no political partisanship in those 
attacks. Republican Senators and Republican newspapers 
are among the strongest opponents of the State Department 
under Mr. Kellogg, and it is noticeable that influential 
journals on the Administrative side, no less than those of 
the Opposition, have expressed resentment against the 
Secretary of State on account of his acceptance of the 
ridiculous notion that the danger in Central America is 
“a Mexican-controlled Bolshevist hegemony” between 
the Southern frontier of the United States and the Panama 
Canal. Bolshevist Mexico is a myth, and so the sensible 
American Press has recognised. But nationalist Mexico, 
with its increasing Labour influence, is an important 
Power ; and they are clearly not mistaken who see evidence 
supporting the view that Mexican public opinion is becoming 
increasingly conscious of the possibility that a position of 
acknowledged leadership, in Central America if not in all 
Latin America, is a not unreasonable destiny for Mexican 
statesmanship to envisage. All such ambitions, obviously, 
depend largely upon the success or otherwise of the 
challenging economic and social policies to which President 
Calles’ Government is committed; while, on the other 
hand, it must be recognised that in the present relations 
of the United States with the other republics, from Argentina 
in the South to Mexico in the North, there is more than 
enough to disturb the minds of the many millions of 
Americans who have held to the Pan-American idea, with 
the United States as the undisputed leader of an All- 
American league of friendly nations. 

There is, moreover, one most important aspect of this 
general question of which European opinion, especially 
British opinion, has hardly begun to be aware. The 
United States has been, for a quarter of a century, a rapidly 
growing imperial Power. It dominates the Caribbean 
Sea, and, as the recent treaty with Panama indicates, 
the expansion of its diplomatic authority over the Isthmus 
must complete the scheme of economic protectorates. An 
unfriendly course of action, in Nicaragua or elsewhere, 
or an unfortunate tone adopted by the State Department, 
may involve an occasional setback ; but it is impossible to 
resist or to misunderstand the immense and continuous 
southward movement of the United States. The signs are 
visible, not only in the great area between Mexico and the 
Canal; they are visible, and very impressive, in the United 
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“States itself. Within the past ten years there has been q 


great release of economic and social forces among the 
American people. The barrier between North and South 
has been broken through. The Southern States are being 
rapidly undustrialised ; great industries are being extended 
southward, or being transferred south of the line. Multi. 
tudes of Americans, helped by material prosperity, ar 
awaking to the knowledge that the United States contains 
vast tracts of undeveloped country, tempting alike fo 
industry and for recreation and enjoying advantages of 
climate hitherto unknown to the dwellers in the Northem 
States. In less than twenty years the old discrepancy 
between North and South, as stated in terms of industry and 
of population, will be rectified, and the Southern State 
will be prepared to challenge the North in wealth and 
political power. Nor will it do to imagine that the south. 
ward thrust beyond the frontier can be arrested. The 
power of the United States over the lesser republics of 
Central America will inevitably be deepened and con. 
solidated, and the externals of their development wil] 
take the stamp of the great neighbour to the North. The 
practical problem for the Washington Government, accord. 
ingly, is, first, a problem of the Monroe Doctrine in relation 
to the lesser American republics. And, secondly, it is a 
matter of diplomatic manners. During the past ten year, 
under the successive Secretaries of State from Bryan to 
Kellogg, the State Department has undoubtedly created or 
intensified its difficulties in Central America. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE 
ADOLESCENT 


LMOST everybody, from the keenest educationist 
A to the most determined opponent of “ giving folks 
ideas above their station,”’ is dissatisfied with ou 
present system of public education. Some say we have too 
much, and some too little, educational provision. Some 
say we are too much bent on producing clerks, and too little 
on turning out good productive workers, while others are 
constantly afraid that our educational system is acquiring 
a too technical or vocational bias. Some hold that we pay 
too much, and some that we pay too little, attention to the 
brighter girls and boys. In short, some say one thing and 
some another; but all are disposed to agree that there is 
something wrong. 

Yet all who have first-hand knowledge of our educational 
system admit that it has improved very greatly of late 
years, and that not only because we are learning to spend 
less grudgingly upon it. In face of administrative diff 
culties, of the hard and fast outlines of our national system, 
and of the lack of any imaginative planning over the country 
as a whole, educational common-sense is constantly breaking 
through the obstacles in its way and gradually adapting 
institutions more closely to current needs. Nowhere is 
this seen more clearly than in the recent development of 
the elementary school system. It has long been evident 
that the ordinary elementary school is a very unsatisfactory 
instrument for the education of boys and girls during the 
last years of compulsory attendance—years of early 
adolescence. This became more evident still when exemp- 
tions were swept away, and 14 plus (to use the technical 
phrase) became everywhere the effective leaving age. 

One way of meeting this problem would, indeed, have 
been to make secondary education universal, and to enrol 
all, or nearly all, the children of 11 or 12 years of age 
secondary schools. But this was in fact impracticable, 
both because it would have cost more than we were willing 
to pay, and because, even if we had been prepared to make 
secondary education free, it would have involved a long 
period of transition and a complete remodelling of the 
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secondary school system. Accordingly, a line of less 
resistance was found, and one Education Authority after 
another began to develop special types of schools, such as 
entral schools, or special “tops,” as they are called, 
to elementary schools, and to provide in these a schooling 
which, still classified as elementary, was really more nearly 
akin in many cases to education of a secondary type. 

These new growths, indeed, are far from universal; but 

they have now reached a stature which makes it possible 

to use them as the basis for a comprehensive national 

Opportunely, there appears at this point a report from 
the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education* 
in which the whole problem receives full consideration. 
It has long been a truism among educationists that the 
present lines between elementary and secondary education 
are wrongly drawn. The distinction is not one of age ; 
formany children up to 15, and some over, are in what are 
technically elementary schools, while many other children go 
to secondary schools at 11. In so far as the distinction 
has any local basis at all, it is supposed to depend on the 
length of time for which the child is to remain at school. 
But this distinction largely and increasingly fails to work 
out in practice, and the most obvious difference comes to 
be one of class, only modified in some degree by the system 
of free places and maintenance grants. 

Obviously, what is needed is a total replanning of the 
educational course. There is a real—as opposed to a legal 
or administrative—stage in the life of the child at about 
deven years old. This should be recognised in our 
educational system. For most children, primary schooling 
should stop at eleven, and the remaining years of compulsory 
attendance should be provided for by a definitely different 
type of school, planned directly to meet the needs of the 
young adolescent. This is the view put forward by the 
Consultative Committee in its Report; and it is undoubtedly 
right. 

To some extent, as we have seen, to urge this change is 
only to recognise what is already being done in many areas. 
But nowhere is it being done on a sufficient scale, and in 
many other areas it is not being done at all. The great 
majority of the children in the later years of compulsory 
education still remain in the ordinary elementary schools, 
where many of them undoubtedly fail to get full value for 
their attendance. A new stimulus is needed in order to 
generalise the growing practice, to extend it to the more 
backward areas, and above all to give, to the many local 
experiments which are being made, a clearer basis of 
principle and a more definite object, 

That this should be done is by far the most important 
recommendation of the Committee. It implies the growth, 
side by side with the existing secondary schools, and in a 
new and closer relation to them, of another type of school 
designed not for selected “bright” or economically 
favoured children, but for the normal child who cannot stay 
at schoo] at most beyond the age of fifteen. These schools, 
for which the name “‘ modern schools ” is suggested, would, 
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like the existing central schools, have a less academic 
and literary, and a more practical and vocational, bias 
than the existing secondary schools. This bias would 
vary with locality, according to the prevailing industries 
and occupations. The schools would not be technical or 
trade schools. They would not aim at training the 
adolescents for definite crafts or callings. But they would 
endeavour to teach the intelligent use of the hands and 
body, and to rear up children who would be capable of 
becoming intelligent workers in the occupations which they 
would enter on leaving school. 

_ This proposal obviously raises very large issues. There 





* The Education of the Adolescent, H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 


are, for example, very large administrative problems. 
Central] and similar schools are at present controlled by the 
authorities for elementary education, which are not in 
many urban areas the same as the authorities for higher 
education. If, as the Committee proposes, the new 
““modern schools” are to be regarded as part of the 
secondary system, what is to happen? Are the elementary 
education authorities to be relieved of all responsibility 
for normal children after eleven years, existing central 
and higher elementary schools and scholars to be transferred 
to the authorities for higher education, and the new 
schools to be developed by these authorities? Such a 
change involves huge administrative and financial readjust- 
ments, Or is the distinction between authorities for 
elementary and higher education to be abolished, and are 
both to be replaced by larger “ provincial ”’ authorities 
responsible for all types of puolic education? The Com- 
mittee plainly favours this course in the long run, but 
hesitates to recommend for immediate adoption so large 
a change. Is then a part of the new system of secondary 
education in the wider sense to be left in the hands of the 
authorities for elementary education? To tais course, 
illogical as it is, the Committee is driven, relying on the 
power of co-operation between authorities embodied in 
the Education Act of 1921. This is obviously a makeshift, 
though it may serve for a transitional few years. 

Administration, after all, though it is too often in the 
saddle and rides mankind, exists in order to serve and not 
to rule. If the proposed new division between elementary 
and secondary education is right, in the long run administra- 
tion will have to conform to it. The machinery wil) creak 
and groan in the process of adaptation; but somehow 
and somewhere the thing will be done. Far more 
fundamental is the issue raised by the Committee when it 
recommends that, in order to give the new “ modern 
school” system a chance, the age of compulsory school 
attendance should everywhere be raised, at the end of five 
years, to fifteen. Up to the present, only two authorities in 
the whole country have used the powers conferred on them 
in 1918 to raise the age by local action. Nor is there any 
sign that other areas are likely to follow suit, or that the 
Board of Education has any intention of encouraging them 
to do so. The aim of the 1918 Act has not been realised. 
Local option was meant to ease the transition; it is in 
fact preventing it. 

The Committee, therefore, proposes a compulsory raising 
of the age. The President of the Board of Education— 
most improperly as it seems to us—has, on the actual day 
of issue of the Report, written to the Press announcing 
definitely that the Government has no intention of carrying 
this proposal into effect. We do not profess to be surprised ; 
for we have learnt to expect nothing better from the 
present President. But we think it is clear both that the 
school age should be raised, in conjunction with the proposed 
change in organisation, and that it will not be raised 
except by the method which the Committee suggests. 

Half a loaf, however, is very much better than no bread ; 
and there is every reason why the other proposals of the 
Committee should be speedily implemented, even if the 
school age is not at present raised. The educational 
psychology of the Report is undoubtedly sound; and, 
if it is not equally clear in its administrative proposals, 
it is the business of administration to fit in with educational 
needs. The governing factor must be the welfare of the 
children—their equipment both for citizenship and culture 
and for the best possible service in the work to which they 
are to set their hands. The central school, working under 
difficulties, has already amply proved its usefulness. 
Contrary to some fears expressed in its early days, it has 
helped rather than hindered the development of secondary 
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schooling in the narrower sense. Not as a rival to the 
secondary school, but as a complementary means of providing 
the right sort of education for adolescents to whom the 
existing secondary schools are neither accessible nor in 
many cases suitable, the proposed “modern school ” 
is needed. Our present system has grown up at haphazard, 
without logical planning or clear principle behind it. The 
time has come when we can draw from the experiments 
that have been made under it the necessary guidance for 
formulating a more general scheme. This the Consultative 
Committee has tried to do; and it has produced, we 
believe, the most valuable plan of educational reform 
that has been issued for many years, and one which will 
lead on to even bigger developments than it directly 
contemplates. Lord Eustace Percy’s douche of cold water 
will not be able to destroy its effect ; for it provides a much- 
needed focus for the efforts of educational reformers, 
and is calculated to give redoubled strength to their efforts. 


THE MACHINES 


HERE are still a few people in the world from 
whom every new invention wrings a groan. 
There are thousands more who, on hearing of a 
new invention, no longer feel the old thrill of excitement. 
They have been sated with novelties in the last thirty or 
forty years, and have lost the capacity for surprise. They 
have also, perhaps, lost faith in the efficacy of invention 
as a cure for the ills of mankind. Experience has taught 
them that, while invention extends the powers of human 
beings, it puts no compulsion on them to use those powers 
wisely. Motor-cars have given the equivalent of seven- 
league boots to fools as well as to philosophers. The 
telephone has increased the range of the voice of the 
blackguard as well as of the saint. The printing press has 
disseminated a thousand benefits and as many evils. 
The aeroplane is neutral as between vice and virtue. There 
is not a single instrument that cannot, according to one’s 
outlook on life, be lauded for its blessings or denounced 
for its corrupt influences. This is not to deny that it is 
a good thing to have invented machines. A machine is a 
good thing in itself as an alphabet is, but, like an alphabet, 
it is good only as a means of further good. Ears do not 
cease to be good things in themselves because a number of 
human beings use them for eavesdropping or for listening 
to scandal. But, if we could imagine a stage in the evolu- 
tion of humanity at which ears and eyes had been added 
to the human body, what glorious and illusive hopes would 
have been founded on those amazing novelties! The 
early salvation of the world would surely have been 
prophesied with a race which would daily see the beautiful 
procession of the year passing before it and in which all 
the inherited wisdom of time would be communicated 
through the ear. But men with eyes have built the 
suburban streets of London, and men with ears flock in 
greater numbers to night clubs than to the tiny circles of 
the philosophers. If the ear and eye could not save the 
world, how can we expect extravagant results from those 
comparatively clumsy instruments, the printing press and 
the aeroplane ? 

Men of science, it is true, have not as a rule encouraged 
us in these extravagant hopes. It is the prophets, and even 
the poets, who chiefly indulge in the practise of showing 
us “close-ups” of mechanical millenniums. Shelley had 
an absurd faith in the new invention of the balloon as a 
creator of international brotherhood. Experience has long 
since taught us that every device for bringing men closer 
together is also a device for driving them further apart. 
You would have thought that the development of the 
village into the great city would inevitably result in bringing 
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human beings closer together. It has certainly brought 
more human beings together physically, but at the expense 
of neighbourliness. If you live in a village, you knoy 
every tradesman in it and are a neighbour interested jp 
your neighbour. If you live in London, it is as likely as 
not that the tradesman will cut you when he meets you 
in the street, and it is possible that you may not even 
know your neighbours’ names. In more than twenty year 
of life in London, I have known only one next-door neigh. 
bour. That sort of thing could not happen in a village 
except to a misanthropist or a recluse, and, so far as | 
know, Iam not either. Not that I think the neighbourlines; 
of next-door neighbours is essentially a good thing. Even 
the most magnanimous man or woman has only a limited 
capacity for friendship, and the greatness of London 
permits him to choose his friends from a score of parishes, 
Still, there is a neighbourliness that stops short of friendship 
and that implies an interest in the people who live and die 
in the same small patch of the planet as oneself. All this 
has been lost with the spread of the great town, and men 
are—in some respects, at least—no less solitary as the 
result of living in crowds. Hence we need not be surprised 
to find that the balloon or the aeroplane has failed in 
the same sense in which the great city has failed. A 
philosopher could have foretold at the outset that easier 
communications do not necessarily produce friendship, 
Nor of themselves do they produce international brother- 
hood—a phrase that I dislike because it says more than 
it means, implying permanent affections such as are not 
natural to nations, and meaning no more than honesty, 
good nature and understanding. Easier communications 
may help to produce this, if they happen to be made use 
of for that purpose. But the problem of producing them 
is ultimately a very difficult moral problem, not a very 
difficult mechanical problem. Let us praise machines by 
all means, but only as we praise, say, the pen. The pen, 
a noble invention in itself, is one thing in the hands of 
Shakespeare and another thing in the hands of a mercenary 
scandalmonger. The pen, we used foolishly to say, is 
mightier than the sword. But if an ordinary man under 
forty had claimed exemption from military service during 
the war on the ground that anybody with a pen in his hand 
could do more to win the war than anybody with a bayonet, 
would public opinion have endorsed the half-true platitude! 
Recently we have heard a good deal about television, 
wireless telephony between London and New York, and 
other wonderful inventions of this more than usually 
wonderful century. And somehow at the back of our minds 
we have remained more than usually unmoved. We know 
in our hearts that none of our problems can be solved by 
these things. Peace in the coal mines, peace in Europe, 
peace with China—you will get more guidance in these 
matters from Plutarch’s Lives or from Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson than from the gramophone or even from the loud 
speaker. These are merely remarkable instruments, like 
a spade or like money, which may be used murderously, 
inefficiently, or for great purposes. Yet many people 
have all but worshipped machines as others have all but 
worshipped money, as though they were inevitable and 
actual substitutes for wisdom. I doubt if there has eve 
been a time in the world’s history when machines 
money were held in so high esteem as they were yesterday. 
The profoundest literature has always been suspicious of 
them, since they tempt men to value the means rather 
than the end. But we live only a small portion of ou 
lives in the mood of the profoundest literature. A neW¥ 
machine—even a new political constitution, such as the 
Bolshevist or the Fascist—fills thousands of men with 
extravagant hopes of a better world, and makes them # 
boastful as though they had discovered secrets more 
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jous than those that were known to Solomon and 
Socrates. Perhaps, indeed, the most delusive of all 
machines is the constitutional machine; and again and 
men have died for a republic, or some other 
theoretically ideal form of government, that was only to fall 
into the hands of fools. Obviously it would be absurd, 
merely because good constitutions have often been 
sdministered by bad men, to think, as some people do, that 
constitutional changes are unimportant matters and not 
worth the thought of a wise statesman. Constitutional 
changes are among the most important things in the world, 
ided we realise how unimportant they are in comparison 
with the fundamental virtues. 

And so it is with almost every machine that human 
ingenuity has invented. It is admirable if put to an 
admirable use. Even an invention that would quadruple 
the fertility of the soil, and enable man by wisdom to 
abolish poverty from the earth, might conceivably be used 
uwisely. A less important invention—the cinema—has 
during the week been the object of some hostile criticism 
at the New Year conferences of schoolmasters, and these 
qiticisms are symptomatic of the contemporary discovery 
that we have for some time been expecting far too much 
from machines. One headmaster denounced the cinemas 
on the ground that they seemed to aim at attracting “ the 
largest possible number of the silliest people in their 
silliest moments.”” On the whole, I think this is an exaggera- 
tion. There are certainly a great many films in which the 
chief interest seems to be a hideously beautiful hero embrac- 
inga hideously beautiful heroine with a hideously hideous 
kiss, but the ordinary cinema, like the ordinary novel 
and the ordinary theatre, provides millions of human 
beings with harmless enough amusement, and in the work 
of Charlie Chaplin and Harold Lloyd provides them with 
hilarious amusement. Indictments of the cinema, as of 
wireless and of the Press, are usually as extreme on one side 
as after-dinner laudations of the same things are on the 
other. It would be easy to imagine a very much worse 
cinema, a very much worse wireless and a very much worse 
Press, as it would be easy to imagine all three very much 
better. I for one am amazed, not so much at the vices 
of all three, as at the virtues. So far, I think, both wireless 
and the Press have outstripped the cinema in intelligence 
and in the gift for popularising what is noble as well as 
what is silly. But all alike have been denounced far too 
freely as vulgarisers. On the whole, this is probably a 
very good thing: without such criticism standards would 
fall, and it is only as the result of constant criticism that 
standards are likely to rise. The cinema, the wireless and 
the Press of the future will owe at least as much to those 
who have denounced them as to those who have perorated 
in their praise. We shall never make the best use of 
machines until we have ceased to be satisfied with machines. 
And we must not expect too much from them even then. 
wT. & 


A MISERABLE TRIUMPH 












HERE has been placed upon the Statute Book a 
new measure, the Public Health (Smoke Abate- 

ment) Act. Its effect will be to preclude, for 
many long years, dark and deadly, any real legislation for 
public health by smoke abatement. So miserable a triumph, 
after such ardent and prolonged agitation, deserves examina- 
tion and condemnation, lest anyone should suppose that 
the labourer’s task is o’er, and should therefore refrain 
from seeking salvation by some other means. 

Disraeli did much for urban water in the Public Health 
Act of 1875, a really great measure, born of will and courage 
and conviction. In respect of urban air and light he 


‘ignally failed, despite an attempt to control the factory 


ey by a clause against “ black smoke.” The measure 


of that failure is to be seen in the cold infernos of any of our 
manufacturing towns to-day, the most depressing, dark, 
and dirty now to be seen anywhere upon the earth. Mean- 
while a few voices have been raised, notably those of 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, a great sanitary pioneer, 
and of John Ruskin, who protested against the “ plague 
cloud ” and taught that we should never have any great 
art until we had made our country clean and our people 
beautiful. The pollution of the atmosphere was the ugly 
fact condemned, and architects and engineers protested 
against the destruction wrought by the sulphuric acid in the 
air, derived from ammonium sulphate in the wasted coal— 
a precious salt, holding nitrogen in the “ fixed” state, and 
therefore able to sustain vegetable life and produce abun- 
dant food for our ever-increasing urban millions. 

But also another series of facts was emerging, which it 
has been my special concern, during many years, to connect 
with the movement to clean our skies. In the ’forties a 
French surgeon, Bonnet, in Lyons, had cured tuberculous 
children by means of sunlight. In the ’fifties, Florence 
Nightingale, supported by no doctor nor architect nor 
politician, insisted that sunlight should be admitted to 
Netley Hospital, and was over-ruled by the War Office, 
though Palmerston believed her to be right. In the early 
seventies, Dr. Downes and Mr. Blunt, in Shropshire, 
showed that sunlight has antiseptic powers, more particu- 
larly in the violet region. Recently it was my privilege to 
be introduced, after a lecture in Shrewsbury, to Mr. Blunt, 
the chemist who helped, half a century ago, to establish 
this capital fact about sunlight. The German bacteriologists 
followed, and Koch, the discoverer of the tubercle bacillus, 
in the beginning of the eighties, showed that sunlight kills 
that deadly and highly resistant organism. Ordinary 
summer sunlight will kill tubercle bacilli in dried sputum in 
about seven or eight minutes. They will survive in the 
dark for at least two years. In my brief conversation in 
Shrewsbury with the veteran survivor from the early days, 
he reminded me of the importance of the presence of 
oxygen in ensuring the antiseptic action of light. This we 
may well remember when we begin to invent artificial 
apparatus for the purpose. 

In 1898 Finsen began to cure lupus—the “ wolf,” as 
tubercle of the skin was called by our ancestors—using 
light in virtue of its antiseptic powers. His fellow-country- 
woman, then Princess of Wales, brought his work to 
London in 1900, and there, at the London Hospital, I saw 
it in action in 1902. In the following year Rollier began to 
cure tuberculosis by sunlight at Leysin. The next year saw 
the death of Finsen, to the meaning of whose work I then 
vainly sought to draw attention. No further progress was 
made in this country. 

An inquiry into atmospheric pollution was begun before 
the war and resumed thereafter. Lord Newton did long 
and careful work as its Chairman. Amongst his fellow- 
workers were such men as Mr. E. D. Simon, of Manchester, 
and Professor J. B. Cohen, F.R.S., of Leeds. They heard 
much evidence. The Chairman and Mr, Simon visited the 
Rhineland in order to learn the methods of modern indus- 
trial Germany, and brought back cogent evidence, as that 
the German manufacturer, making no smoke because he 
prefers to get value for his fuel, is able to live in the city 
where his works are situated, whereas ours naturally make 
their homes a few miles out of the brimstone mockery of 
day for which their obsolete and murderous methods are 
responsible. The type of “mind” represented in the 
powerful and successful opposition to any real reform is 
indicated in the final sentence of a letter sent by a Midland 
firm to the Times (June 26th, 1926): 


“it is from the Government officials that many of these fads 


emanate. What the country wants to see to-day is not Smoke 
c2 
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Abatement Bills, but factory chimneys pouring out smoke and 

thereby finding employment for the suffering people.” 

No comment could do justice to that “ thereby”; 
but it may be noted that, having visited Pittsburgh for 
the purpose, I was able to give evidence before Lord 
Newton’s Committee to the effect that the economy of 
fuel involved there in giving effect to the public demand 
for smoke abatement, actually added to the prosperity of 
the city and gave more employment to the people. Much 
more will yet be heard in this country of the use of powdered 
coal, one of the two measures so successful in Pittsburgh, 
the other being the introduction of the automatic stoker. 
Neither is ideal, however, for coal should not be burnt at all. 

In view of the imminent building of many new houses, 
Lord Newton’s Committee issued an interim report, hoping 
thus to direct wisely the new efforts of architects and 
housing committees. The probability otherwise was that 
the new houses might be like the naval efforts of which 
Lord Fisher said, ‘‘ We are building battleships which will 
last for a hundred years and be obsolete in five.’ After 
the Final Report, an official bill was introduced, whereupon 
a deputation from the Federation of British Industries 
waited upon Lord Onslow, if I remember aright, and 
effectively intimidated the Ministry of Health, once and 
for all, with the eminently credible assertion that the 
manufacturers did not know how to continue their work 
—which gives employment where employment is so much 
needed—without making smoke. (A man of science had 
previously been found to tell the Committee that the 
proposed legislation would deprive us of Sheffield steel 
and leave us defenceless in the North Sea; and that the 
smokiest towns are best for bronchitis.) 

The Labour Party introduced a better Bill, in which it 
was sought to empower progressive local authorities to 
require smokeless provision in new houses in their areas. 
Then the present Government introduced, last spring, the 
pitiful product which now effectively occupies the Statute 
Book and guarantees all reactionary interests against any 
prospect, for many a long day, of legislation to achieve 
the object described in its name. In introducing the Bill, 
Mr. Chamberlain showed how little he had been acquainted 
with the facts, and how futile are the efforts of those who, 
like myself, promote official enquiry into scientific matters 
in the hope that the results will be communicated to 
the departments concerned and will affect legislation— 
by saying that our urban smoke costs us 20 per cent. of 
our sunlight, whereas the Committee on light has shown 
that, when we really measure the relevant light, and not 
the heat, of the sun, we find that our smoke costs us not 
20 but about 80 per cent. of our light. 

The Act is, in some respects, actually reactionary. As 
regards our new domestic chimneys, Mr. Chamberlain has 
refused to empower local authorities. He asks for a sense 
of proportion, since we build only 200,000 houses a year, 
and there are already 8,000,000 old ones. But there will 
never be any more old ones, and every year there will be 
more new ones: it is Mr. Chamberlain whose sense of 
proportion has failed him. 

The Sunlight League, formed two and a half years ago, 
under the patronage of Queen Alexandra, who brought the 
light to England at the end of the last century, has worked 
strenuously for effective legislation. The new Act is its 
miserable triumph. Readers who have become convinced, 
by the recent astonishing discoveries in phototherapy, that 
the restoration of sunlight to our malurbanised millions 
is the next great task of public health in this country, 
should read and keep the Smoke Abatement Number of 
Sunlight (1s. 1}d., post free, The Sunlight League, 29 
Gordon Square, W.C.), containing an authoritative article 
by Professor Cohen, and the recent correspondence between 
the Chairman of the League and the Minister of Health. 

Everything yet remains to be done; the diseases of dark- 
ness have been granted a further lease of their fell power, 
and the protestant, like myself, who has worked for a 





——— 


quarter of a century in this cause must hope, whether } 
the Blue Train or a mercury vapour lamp, to escape them 
for another quarter of a century of agitation. Meanwhile 
my advice to the unborn is Hurry Not. Lens, 


Correspondence 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE FARMER 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Terrett seems to be suffering from a numberg 
misconceptions with reference to the Labour Party Agricultury 
Policy. In the first case it should be made definitely clear thy 
the Committee completed their report, and it was in print 
before the publication of Mr. Lloyd George’s Green book, » 
that it is not true to say that “‘ the authors of the Laboy 
Manifesto stressed themselves to outbid the Liberals.” 

With reference to the su tions for the bulk purchase of the 
imports of foreign wheat, if Mr. Terrett will do us the honour of 
reading carefully what we do propose, he will speedily realix 
that our proposals by stabilising prices will be of service both tp 
the farmer and to the consumer. It is nonsense to say that “ the 
considered opinion of every person connected with war-time 
control whose view counts for “wr is against pro 
such as we are putting forward. It also is ridiculous to tak 
about the money Co-operative Societies have lost in farmj 
since the war. These Societies, like the ordinary farmers, were 
the victims of one of the most outrageous political swindles ip 
our history, in the repeal of the Agriculture Act. Farms were 
bought by the thousand, and capital expended on every hand on 
the strength of the guaranteed prices in that Act. hen the 
repeal came, prices crashed and every producer felt the shock— 
Co-operative Societies like everybody else. 

With reference to Patrington, if Mr. Terrett will take the 
trouble to ascertain the facts, he will realise that it was nota 
case of State farming at all, but a Settlement Scheme, which is 
an entirely different thing. We know there are difficulties in 
solving our Agricultural problems—indeed, very great difficul- 
ties. As a nation we have got to settle them, or they will settle 
us. Our Committee, composed of practical labourers, small 
holders, farmers, agricultural economists and other experts, all 
in touch with one phase or another of _ life, have 
tried to produce a reasonable plan. The favourable reception 
which our proposals are receiving from all classes on the 
countryside prove conclusively that our suggestions will ge a 
long way to put agriculture on a sound economic basis. This 
will give us a happy and prosperous countryside, and assure to 
the nation that the land and its icultural resources are being 
used to their fullest advantage.—Yours, etc., 

92 Great Russell Street, GEORGE DALLAs, 

W.C. 1. Chairman, National Labour Party’s 
January 5th. Committee on Agricultural and Rural 
Problems. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. Terrett undoubtedly expresses the 
view of that t of stockbreeding farmer who is to be met in 
big markets like those of Norwich, Shrewsbury or Gloucester. 
But this man has always been the stiffest of Tories, and Labour 
can hardly be looking to his conversion in order to capture 
the countryside. The other point concerning the price of 
grain strikes me as a political defect rather than an economic 
flaw. It may furnish an excellent theme for Conservative 
open-air speakers to confound their Labour hecklers with, but 
if the Manifesto had been better drafted nothing could be 
made of it. The authors of this rather muddled document were 
no doubt desirous of “ outdistancing Lloyd George,” but their 
Socialist courage (or knowledge) failed them at the vital point. 
The profits of the wholesalers in the meat and grain trades are 
an utterly negligible quantity, and it is undoubtedly true that 
if we nationalised these businesses, but still left the retail 
trade in private hands, the result would be, as Mr. Terrett 
indicates, an increase in the urban consumer’s cost of living. 

The field of possible economy is in the wasteful retail dis 
tribution. If we are to judge by the disastrous results of the 
Board of Trade’s experiment in meat importation at Las Palmas 
Works, whereby £258,000 was lost between March, 1921, and 
December, 1922, the running of the wholesale branch by the 
State will be more costly than under the present companies 
and traders. On the other hand, if the authors of the Manifesto 
had boldly pronounced for the true Socialist policy of distribution 
by municipal meat shops and bakeries, the savings in this fi 
of waste might conceivably be sufficiently large to overbalance 
the likely loss in wholesale trading. It would be absurd 
think that the drafting Committee, after the severe “ caning 
which Mr. Wise, Mr. Greenwood and the other Labour Party 
witnesses before the Food Commission received at the hands 
Sir Auckland Geddes on these points, were so ill-informed 8 
not to know the position. Why, then, did they stop short st 
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the lame and impotent suggestion of setting up Boards to deal 
with wholesale supplies only? Did they dread the retail 

pers’ vote, or did the growing arguments of co-operators 
in os of the co-operative store against the municipal shop 
present alarming features? At any rate, the result is one of 
the most half-hearted and wretched Manifestoes ever issued 
in the name of organised Labour. 

, we must not forget that this is the age of ‘* camou- 
flaged tectionism.”” The unabashed cynicism with which 
the contentions for the pork embargo were advanced are fresh 
jn our minds. Are there behind this so-called Socialist policy 
for agriculture a number of long-headed persons whose purpose 
js to smuggle in Tariff Reform in a Socialist uniform? Then 
with all agricultural land jumped in value, farewell to land 
nationalisation except on terms that are no good to anyone 

the degenerate descendants of Disraeli’s ‘‘ country 
eetlemen.”—Yours, etc., 


28 Margery Park Road, Tom Kirk 
Forest Gate, E. (Alderman West Ham Boro’ and 
January 5th. Member Finance Committee, 
National Union Railwaymen). 
DRAKE 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—Your contributor of the article on ‘“*‘ Drake,’’ on Decem- 
ber 25th, appears to be mistaken on one point. She states: ‘* To 
Drake belongs the a glory of first turning up a furrow 
about the whole world.”” Does not this ‘‘ imperishable glory ”’ 
belong to Magellan and his men ? 

left the South of Spain in 1519, crossed the Atlantic 

to South America, and sailed south till he reached the Straits, 

later named after him. Through them he sailed, and then made 

the great voyage across the Pacific, finally reaching the Philip- 

which he had previously visited by the eastern route. 

he lost his life, but some of his men continued the voyage 

round the Cape of Good Hope, and arrived at a Spanish port in 
ber, 1522.—Yours, etc., W. J. Moopy. 

16 Park Road, Hoddesdon. 

January 8rd. 


Miscellany 


ON THE PRESENT INFLATION 
OF LITERARY VALUES 


s- HE Inflation of all Contemporary Values’? would 
perhaps be a juster heading for this complaint, 
for the inflation of literary values is, after all, 

but a subdivision of that colossal megalomania which, so 

far, is the one and only really great achievement of the 
twentieth century. No doubt preceding centuries have 
thought well of themselves, but none of them can compare 
in arrogant self-assertion with these braggart Nineteen- 
Hundreds. The joke of the thing too is that the present 
century has not allowed itself time enough for that achieve- 
ment which one usually expects to fore-run and justify 
such self-congratulation. Whatever its potentialities, it is 
yet too young to have had a chance to do very much. But 
there, of course, it is characteristically “‘ futurist.”” It does 
not bother about achievement. It “ announces ” itself the 
greatest of all centuries on the strength of its own over- 
weening self-confidence, and crowns itself on its “* promise,”’ 
leaving its performance to catch up. Perhaps, like many 
young persons, it does not feel the need of performance. 

Its own belief in itself, and its “ manifest destiny,” is 

enough. In this comfortable assurance, it looks down 

contemptuously on all previous centuries, and with parti- 
cular scorn on that from whose loins it has so recently sprung. 

Its scorn of the nineteenth century, the poor old “ Victorian 

era,” is especially vocal; in spite of the fact that such 

an attitude is demonstrably absurd. Whatever we may feel 
about certain “‘ Victorian ” characteristics, and points of 
view, that the nineteenth century was one of the great eras 
of human history, great alike as an era of world-shaking and 
world-shaping discoveries and innovations, of thought- 
transforming science, of great creative artists and teachers, 
an era of great sowing, and no little reaping, an era generally 





of great men and great movements, needs no demonstration, 
and is beyond responsible denial. And, so far, indeed, 
“all we have and are” in the twentieth century is merely 
an aftermath of the nineteenth. The “ Great War” on 
which we pride ourselves is really a nineteenth-century 
business, and the brains alike that began it and brought it 
to a successful conclusion are nineteenth-century brains. 
Neither its shame nor its glory is ours. 


It would be strange if literature did not share in this 
contemporary world-complacence ; and, of course, it does, 
distressingly. But here, again, it is to be feared that the 
naked and unashamed logrolling of “‘ our noble selves” 
is a heritage from those bad old specious times of great 
Victoria. Not from the greater Victorian period which may 
be said to have come to an end with the pre-Raphaelite 
group, but from the rise of the fin de siécle school, the men 
round about “ the eighteen-nineties.” I would certainly 
not depreciate these men. They were mostly men of great 
talent. One or two perhaps had a measure of genius. And 
they, at all events, were “‘ real ” so far as they went. That 
is they were something more than clever craftsmen. They 
had personality, they were “ themselves,” and had the 
temperament and quality of the artist and the poet—so far 
as they went. But not one of them was what we call 
“* great.”” Not one of them approached the stature of the 
great figures of a generation or two before: Tennyson, 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, Rossetti, Morris, 
Carlyle, Meredith, Hardy. Is it necessary to say that their 
names must sound small after these? They themselves 
had, indeed, no illusions as to that ; but, none the less, it is, 
I think, from the beginning of their vogue that we can trace 
the present practice of inflating bull-frogs into bulls. 
Doubtless, the times were ripe. A new type of journalistic 
publisher had arisen, and the so-called “‘new journalism ”’ 
was already in the field, eager to assist him in the exploita- 
tion of his literary wares, with novel devices of high-power 
*“* publicity.” The “ personalities” of new authors were 
used as flamboyant posters, their private lives became public 
property, and henceforth they wrote, as chickens are hatched 
in incubators, under the curious gaze of their “ million” 
readers. Their first book was declared a masterpiece, 
their second a classic—with the third, came a voluminous 
biography, with copious family portraits, and facsimiles of 
the author’s MS., and, after that, of course, as Mr. Max 
Beerbohm has said, there was nothing left to do but to 
bury them alive in Westminster Abbey. 

The old proverbial way was to starve genius in his garret. 
The new way is to kill him with kindness, to drown him in 
honey. Both ways, of course, are bad; but the old way 
was the best. For, as a matter of fact, genius cannot be 
starved ; and, so long as it is not carried too far, the process 
is salutary. Premature laurel, on the contrary, is too apt 
to provoke that premature self-satisfaction which inevitably 
ends in premature decay. For a writer to be “ discovered ”’ 
too soon is frequently a misfortune. His gift is best served 
by an apprenticeship to obscurity. In obscurity he relies 
upon himself. When he has become famous he is too apt 
to rely upon his public; and he may even come to regard 
the puffs of his publisher as the verdict of posterity. Praise 
too seldom acts as an incentive to the pursuit of perfection, 
and severe critics, even unfair critics, are sometimes a 
writer’s best friends. 

But severe critics seem to be things of the past; and, to 
judge from the reviews and the publishers’ announcements, 
nothing gets published nowadays but masterpieces. 
Criticism, indeed, would seem to have become merely a 
traffic in superlatives, and one cannot but wonder what is 
left for critics and publishers to say next. Surely the game 
of out-heroding Herod must come to an end before long ; 
for the supply of hyperbole cannot last for ever. Then, 
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shall we hear again the still small voice of reasonable praise, 
the praise we can believe in and take seriously—so seriously 
even as possibly to buy the book that earns it? For it 
is hard to believe that the present showman’s methods of 
advertising books can convince anyone, however simple. 
Does the wild “‘ jazz” of the publishers really sell the books 
he advertises? If so, I am bound to say it is a pity, and, 
if not—one wonders why he does it? Unless books are 
to be classed with patent medicines ... well, but I 
suppose the answer is—they already are. Being so, I 
suppose they are to be accepted, and ignored, as a part of the 
vast volume of irrelevant noise which assails the twentieth 
century ear—not entirely it would seem to its distaste. 
Publishers are business men, and this is one of their business 
methods. Such inflation of literary values is not so serious 
as that for which the critics are perhaps mainly responsible, 
though they perhaps are merely going with the times. 
As it is the prevailing fashion to regard everything to which 
the twentieth century sets its hand as stupendous, masterly, 
and super-something or other, it follows automatically 
that its books have the same “ super” quality, that never 
before in the history of the world was there published such 
a percentage of “ classics” and “ works of distinction ”’ 
in each publishing season. 

Yet it is very stultifying to‘all concerned, for, either the 
standards by which we have been accustomed to judge 
greatness and distinction in literature must be abandoned, 
or it is necessary bluntly to say that so far the twentieth 
century has produced no great writer and no great book 
in any land; nor even any new writer of conspicuous 
talent. There is an abundance of imitative skill both in 
prose or verse, much dilettante experiment, much preten- 
tious affectation. 

The precocious young petit maitre of the present day has 
inherited from the generation or two preceding him certain 
tricks of style and technique and even ways of thought and 
feeling, but as yet he has nothing of his own to bring, and 
remains merely an echo—or reductio ad absurdum—of his 
originals. With one or two not highly remarkable excep- 
tions, the writers of individual character and force to whom 
we gratefully turn are, every single one of them, “ left 
overs’ from the nineteenth century—that contemptible 
century which began with Wordsworth and ended with 
Kipling. RicuarpD Le GALLIENNE. 


Music 


NEXT SEASON AT COVENT 


GARDEN 


HE London roy Syndicate has distributed a 
circular on the finance of Grand Opera, in 
which are given various particulars about its 
forthcoming opera season at Covent Garden. 

Music lovers have every reason to be grateful to this 
syndicate, for it has during the past few years provided 
London with a season of opera of fine quality, and it 
has shown good judgment in the selection of both the 
repertory and the artists. But the arrangements for 
the coming season are a great disappointment. Of 
course, we are to have “The Ring” again, and that is 
as satisfactory as it is obvious, for Wagner provides a 
solid substance of sensation without which a Covent 
Garden season would in these days seem too meagre 
to compete with Mr. Cochran’s Black Birds or the large 
American film palaces which have replaced in the social 
life of the proletariat the gin palaces of the nineteenth 
century. 

Tristan und Isolde is another indispensable item, 
although I cannot believe that the taste for this melodic 


i 


tragedy will endure very much longer in London society ; 
because although it is popular and will always remain 
popular with the mentally unathletic majority, ther 
has long been a minority to whom it is intolerably 
tedious, and as soon as it ceases to become a mark of 
intellectual inferiority not to admire Tristan und Isolde 
the general fashion will desert it. I expect to see aj 
Wagner’s operas relegated entirely to provincial tour} 
companies within the next twenty years, when they wif 
enjoy a prolonged life among the hearty and emotiong] 
agricultural labourers who have emigrated to urbap 
centres and whose children will supply audiences fo 
Wagner unto the third and fourth generation. They 
there will be a slump. The Russian Ballet will begin 
to go on tour and the fifth generation of agriculturists 
will be enthusiastic about Les Biches, in which—accord. 
ing to Mr. Jean Cocteau—“ grace is de-ridiculised,” 
When grace is being de-ridiculised in the provinces— 
and, of course, this can only happen after grace has 
entered the provinces, which is not yet—Wagner will 
be taken up again in the most exclusive circle of the 
capital. We shall then have a stylised Wagner, 
Wagner will be performed at Covent Garden much as 
the French perform Moliére at the Comédie Frangaise, 
We shall coldly admire that superb rhetoric which will 
then appear to us as the most frigid baroque ornamen- 
tation. Wagner’s gigolo scrolls of emotion will fill us 
with a pure esthetic Sitwellian delight, and wonderful 
in those days—twenty years from now, for we shall 
move faster than the provinces—will be the décor of a 
Wagnerian opera! There will be a liaison, if note 
marriage, between ear and eye which is totally lacking 
in the Wagner productions of to-day, and Wagner, who 
is a baroque composer, will find the pictorial Bernini of 
nineteen-fifty who will be able to do him justice. 

But all this will not comfort us in 1927, when the 
curtain rises at Covent Garden upon the same old 
“Ring,” and when as a culminating horror that superb 
accumulation of exhausted feelings, Parsifal, with its 
atmosphere of not very exquisite incense reminds us 
of the Reverend Father Knox and the Duke of 
Marlborough! Shall we be revived by Strauss’s 
insufficiently _intellectualised sentimentality, De 
Rosenkavalier, with its artifice that is not quite truly 
false but is near enough to make us believe that we 
have excellent taste? And that charming Christmas 
pantomime Hansel und Gretel? How Queen Victoria 
would have loved it! But can we, shall we be able to 
forget that fact? Fortunately, an Italian will save us 
from utter melancholy and distrust of ourselves. That 
superb Egypto-Roman obelisk of vulgarity, Aida, with 
its frank, brazen jubilations and its equally genuine 
emotional hysteria, will provide one evening at least of 
pure unselfsuspecting joy. Then, if the company includes 
three or four real singers, it will be a pleasure to hear 
Un Ballo in Maschera which is at least not worn a 
threadbare as Rigoletto, which is also promised to us— 
although there is no likelihood of our enjoying the 
fulfilment of that promise since there will be no new 
Melba to enable us utterly to forget that we are onc 
again hearing Caro nome; and no new Caruso to 
us of that banal fact that tutte le donne sono mobile. 

But the London Opera Syndicate has a few fresh 
ideas. We are to have Puccini’s Turandot. This & 
quite correct procedure. Puccini was the third o 
Italy’s twentieth-century triumvirate—the other two 
being d’Annunzio and Mussolini—and perhaps ® 
Turandot he has provided the world with the quintes 
sence of himself. If so this should be on sale like “a 
other essence—Quelques Fleurs, for example. Althoug 
the reports of the first spectacular performance ® 
Milan hardly mentioned the music of Turandot, We 
may presume that there is some music. The poli 
calmness in Spain is to be celebrated by a revival 
Carmen. It will be too much to expect to see Bizets 
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mounted properly. We shall probably be given 
ar come old tawdry red and black lace and pink-sashed 
toreadors. But only a combination of Diaghileff and 
Beecham could give us a Carmen that wasn’t stale and 
conventional. 

We are left with one startling novelty, Meyerbeer’s 
Les Huguenots. When the Prague composer Tomaschek 
visited Beethoven in Vienna in 1814 he had just been 
to hear an opera by Meyerbeer which, he said, began 
with a Hallelujah and ended with a Requiem. Beethoven 
laughed loudly and said “ Pfui! eufel !—putsch— 
putsch—putsch—what he understands of composition 
js damn-all (blutwenig).” This “ damn-all” is going 
to be the great novelty of the 1927 season. 

And after this magnificent display of imaginative 
ingenuity on the part of the directors of the London 

Syndicate is it unbelievable that in spite of the fact 
that 1927 is the centenary of Beethoven’s death and 
that his one opera Fidelio has not been given at Covent 
Garden for many years, that the Syndicate will not re- 
vive this great work ? A first-rate production of Fidelio 
would be an artistic event of some importance, It will 
be scandalous if the 1927 opera season is allowed to pass 
without a production of Fidelio. The directors of the 
London Opera Syndicate must remember that certain 
responsibilities fall upon them when they undertake 
the management of London’s world-famous opera 
house. They cannot use their position purely for their 
own and their friends’ amusement and private pleasure. 
Fidelio is one of the outstanding works in the history of 

and as it is the only operatic composition of 

greatest of all composers the duty of those in control 

of the Covent Garden Opera House is to produce it there 

on an occasion like the present, no matter how great the 

difficulties are. Their intention to do so has not been 

announced, but there is happily a rumour that they 
may include it. W. J. TURNER. 


Art 


THE LONDON ARTISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


T is not easy to write about an exhibition of pictures, 
if and to do so in a foreign tongue is still more difficult. 
For to write about pictures so that the painter and 
the connoisseur trust in you, it is necessary to be master 
of the argot in which painters and connoisseurs talk to 
each other. Command of common spoken English does 
not necessarily give power to handle the phrases and 
expressions which artists and critics use to make their 
meaning clear—to each other; and without them art 
criticism is apt to seem ignorant and its statements bald. 
It is, therefore, with a slight shiver that I take, this week, 
the place of your admirable critic. 

I come from a city of ten thousand artists. In Paris 
there are, perhaps, too many artists; in London I think 
there are too few. I do not know why it should be so, 
but to possess eyes is as common in France as it is rare 
in England. You must have noticed this in many things. 
There is no old woman who sells flowers in a market place, 
ho confectioner or butcher in a humble street, who does 
not in France understand something of an art for which 
you have only a commercial phrase—“ to make the most 
of”; our mise en valeur has a nicer meaning. To have 
4 sense of this art is not the same as being an artist, but 
it shows that you are a distant cousin of artists ; and if it is 
widespread among a people, it accounts for there being 
among them more artists who know where to put an 
object in a picture and what to put next it and what to 
fave out; it means that there will be more artists in 





that nation who have a clear idea of what effect they 
want to make. (I am not boasting about my countrymen ; 
I wish also to admit that they do not grow nearly so many 
good poets as you do.) 

Now in Paris the little exhibition of water-colours and 
drawings at the Redfern Gallery, 27 Old Bond Street, would 
not be at all remarkable. But in London it is different. 
Here I feel refreshment and relief as I go slowly round its 
walls. There is everywhere a modest but real endeavour 
to achieve distinction, though the effort is often in the 
direction of imitation. I see Mr. Wolfe trying to use the 
technique of Cézanne in his water-colours (No. 87), and not 
doing it very well; I see Mr. Frederick Porter in a little 
seaside piece using pale bright colours and dotted blacks 
to bring out their light liquid serenity, just as Matisse does 
—only not nearly so well. These are two examples, but 
I will not dwell upon this aspect of the exhibition, for 
it is not the most interesting one. What is much more 
interesting is that many of the artists seem to be still in 
the experimental stage of their technique. Mr. Roger 
Fry and Mr. Porter both exhibit pictures so different from 
each other that you would think they were by different 
painters, or at any rate painted at different periods in 
their careers. Mr. Roger Fry’s career is, of course, a 
much longer one. His work is known in France, and it 
has a personal centre to which he constantly returns ; 
but how often has he tried to strike out a new line instead 
of making the most of hisown! Far the best of his pictures, 
on these walls, is an ink-drawing with a little wash of ink 
used as colour (No. 29). It is charming and complete. 
Pen strokes suit that intricacy of design of which he is so 
fond, perhaps over-fond. On the other hand, his water- 
colours, “ Flowers” (82), “The Garden” (33), “ The 
Fountain ” (34), you could hardly believe were by him. 
The colour is so rich and obvious; “ Flowers” and “ The 
Fountain ” are like the pretty kind of sketching which 
amateur ladies do, only certainly the fountain itself 
in No. 84 is much better placed than would be common 
in such sketches. 

Mr. Duncan Grant is always himself. He never fails 
in grace of colour, and there is a sensitive movement in 
his touch which often makes the very slightness of his 
pictures an asset. Look at the still life (No. 5) to see 
this quality of touch; were it not for that, how tiresome 
the background to the pots and jars would become! But 
“The Window” (4) and the “ Design for Screen” (6) 
show his talent at its best. Take the picture of the two 
children looking in at the window; it might be just a 
fragment of a picture, and yet it is a self-consistent design ! 
His rough sketch “ Scaffolds” (1) conveys impromptu 
exactly what he intends, and note how delicate the harmony 
is between that peculiar tint of yellow-green in the sky 
and the dark brown of the scaffold itself. ‘“* The Circus” (2), 
except for charm of colour, is too formless really to please. 

Mr. Frank Dobson, the sculptor, shows four nudes. 
The line of shoulder, back and thigh in No. 28 has a living 
suavity of which the eye cannot tire, and in all these 
drawings the human body is felt in the mass impressively. 
Miss Bell’s “ Italian Bedroom” (No. 12) is not skilful 
enough to make it successful. Her touch is much finer 
in a very pretty head of a boy (No. 8). It is often apt to 
be a little heavy, and this is the only blemish of her two 
Venetian sketches. 

The visitor must not miss, as he might, two little drawings 
by Mr. Keith Baynes (No. 39 and No. 48), which are very 
modest in intention but sincere and successful. Mr. 
Adeney is much more matter-of-fact than the other artists 
exhibiting, and he is at his best when, as in “ Barnstaple 
Harbour ” (No. 16), he has many facts to state. 

Gustave ALLAIN. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. R. L. MEGROZ has published a small book 
called A Talk with Joseph Conrad (Elkin 
Matthews, 7s. 6d.). It is more than an account 

of conversations of which he took shorthand notes; it is, 
as the sub-title says, “‘ a criticism of his mind and method.” 
Mr. Mégroz is not satisfied with what others have written 
about Conrad; they have sacrificed fact to fancy. 
(Doubtless he would not include Mrs. Conrad’s candid 
little book in the charge.) Mr. Arthur Symons, he thinks, 
makes too many “ poetic but unbalanced generalisations ” 
when drawing Conrad’s portrait, while Mr. Ford Madox 
Ford indulges in “ witty fiction.” We must not confuse 
the mood of a work of art with the personality of the 
artist ; he fears that talk about “the sinister darkness 
of the soul of the man who could create Kurtz ”’ is likely 
to figure too prominently in future criticism. In his last essay 
(unfinished) Conrad wrote : . “To watch the growth of 
a legend is a sad occupation. . . . One could welcome that 
fine form of imaginative recognition of the past with nothing 
worse than the gentle melancholy which the passage of 
time brings in its train, if it were not disfigured by touches 
of fatuity—seeing romance in what may not be true to 
the spirit of its subject.” We have been watching the 
growth of the Conrad legend, but we shall have shortly a 
corrective to check it by in M. Jean Aubry’s Life of 
Conrad, which Messrs. Heinemann are going to publish 
this year. That I know is a thorough and circum- 
stantial work. 
* ~ . 

Mr. Mégroz sought an interview with Conrad on the 
day of the first performance of The Secret Agent at the 
Ambassadors, a play taken from that admirable novel 
which only ran to eleven performances. They met in a 
West End hotel; Conrad had kept away from the theatre ; 
he was apprehensive, but he withdrew his thoughts and 
pretended not to be. The subject of the interview was 
not the play, and their talk ran on Conrad’s work, his 
methods of writing, on style, and his favourite authors— 
in fact, on the usual topics upon which a man of letters 
is drawn out. The interview itself is not particularly 
interesting, but we learn that Conrad neither plotted out his 
stories beforehand, nor allowed the plot to make itself as 
he wrote. “There is always a certain amount of pre- 
monition of what is going to happen. I work up to it.” 
We learn that Keats was his favourite poet, that he could 
say of the Mirror of the Sea, “‘ the soul of my life”’ is in it, 
that in spite of being in passages “too rhetorical,” he 
could not understand why it was not so much liked as 
his others, (the reason is, of course, that the Mirror of 
the Sea is not a story), and that he was not a quick writer : 
“* Indeed, I have not the literary mind exactly. I mean 
that inborn gift possessed by some men I have met.” 
Conrad’s explanation of what he meant comes to this— 
that people with what he called the literary gift can find 
at once the right words to describe what they have seen. 
When he used to walk with Percival Gibbon, whose short 
stories he admired, they used to try to find the right word 
for the thing before them. ‘“‘ Always he gets the right word 
at once, while I have to ransack all round my poor head.” 
Conrad went on to deny that this tardiness was due to the 
fact that English was not his native language. There is 


really nothing surprising in it; Samuel Butler used to 
say that the test of a literary gift was the ability to name 
a kitten; he could not do it himself. Of course, the good 
writer is not necessarily a ready phrase-maker, though 
some of them are. 


More interesting is Conrad’s confession 





ee 


that he could only describe well what had happened a long 
time afterwards. ‘Yes, years afterwards. When I was 
sent to the North Sea by the Admiralty during the war to 
write about mine-sweepers, I found I was too close to 
the facts, you know. I have never been able to describe 
that properly yet.” The cause doubtless was that his 
strength lay in conveying “ a romantic feeling of reality,” 
and the exploitation of realities for the purpose of art jg 
more difficult when too many details are obstinately clear, 
There is no doubt that Conrad possessed a memory of most 
unusual retentiveness. Only in course of time could he forget 
what was not significant to his imagination or consonant with 
the prevailing mood in which he wrote. When he attacked, 
theme near to him in time, the process of selection was too 
intentional to be really successful, and much more laborious, 
That, I believe, is the chief difference between the journalist, 
when he has a genius for reporting, and the artist. The 
fresher impressions are in the mind of a reporter, the better 
use he makes of them; in the evocation of incidents, and 
facts in their immédiacy, lies the merit of his work, while 
that of the artist depends upon steeping them in a mood, 
characteristic of his whole response to life; details and 
incidents must stew first in that emotional part of him 
which we label roughly memory. William James, I seem 
to remember, distinguishes between two kinds of memory; 
one is that retentiveness which enables a man to remember 
things, whether he is interested in them or not. (This is 
the examinative memory.) The other kind of memory 
functions only when a fact is associated with a number of 
things which concern him nearly ; emotion is an essentiai 
part of it. The model journalist has a fly-paper memory 
to which things stick of their own accord. The other kind 
of memory is indeed the mother of the muses. But 
Mr. Mégroz’s little book contains criticism beside reports of 
Conrad’s talk, and much of this is of excellent quality. 
He points out how dependent upon remembered facts 
Conrad was; that his gift was the reverse of inventive 
(M. Aubry’s biography will corroborate this very 
thoroughly), and Mr. Mégroz makes acute comments on 
that “ spectral illumination ”’ shed by Conrad’s personality 
upon the “ facts ” which were the kernels of his stories. 


* * * 


It is comparatively seldom one reads a new book written 
in the grand and lofty manner. The following piece of 
prose comes from a curious book just published—The 
Passionate Pilgrim, by Francis Turner Palgrave (Peter 
Davis, 6s.) : 

Strange it is to take down, many others have probably experienced, 
to take down at last by chance and open some volume, and find 
that within our own possession treasures of majesty and music, 
counsels of heroic wisdom set to perfect words, have been long 
silently laid up for us within the compass of a few narrow pages, 
and we knew it not. It is a common remark, that by the chain 
of some trivial habit, some mere conventionality, man is often 
hampered for years from performance of a novel but obvious 
duty ; something which when done at last, we wonder we had not 
the courage to do years previously. I think it is so not less frequently 
with the circumstances of our inward life. A veil rends, a prejudice 
drops, a foolish criticism is forgotten, a foolish jest has grown 
flat: sensit puer, salva res est; and the soul, in one happy and 
memorable half-hour landing in sunshine on a new world, like 
Columbus and his followers in Turner’s exquisite design, sets 
up the banner of exultant discovery, and takes seisin of her golden 
inheritance. Then how the birds in the great strange trees are 
of unlooked-for lustre in plumage and wealth in song, “ larger 
constellations burning,” and sunsets of dye and delicacy we never 
thought could have trembled in flame below the zenith! Not less 
than such visions I now enjoyed, sitting low over the fire in 4 
dark upper room, or the deep window recesses of our ancient 
walls in summer sunlight alone, or friends talking blithely by, 
in these first sympathetic readings of Milton and of Tennyson. 


The book is an account of an unhappy love affair; the 
author is the compiler of The Golden Treasury. Itis 
written throughout in this elaborate and remote style. 
Only through that style, never with the actuality of imme- 
diate feeling, do we follow what is nevertheless essentially 4 
passionate and truthful story. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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SIDNEY AND THE ELIZABETHANS 


The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. Being the Original 
Version. Edited by ALBEert FEvILLERAT, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Rennes. (The 
Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney. Vol. IV.) Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


M. Feuillerat has put us all in his debt by his edition of the 
Works of Sir Philip Sidney, which this reproduction, now for 
the first time printed, of the earlier text of the “ Arcadia” 
completes. It is a definitive edition, and it is difficult to suppose 
that any future labour will materially add to it, furnished as it 
is with a full apparatus of variants and corrected slips, and 

ing up all the unprinted correspondence of Sidney that 

the widest and most discerning search could discover. There is 
a curious set of facts about this early text of The Countess of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia, written in retirement at Wilton, when Sir 
Philip was in temporary disgrace at the Court, and dedicated, 
with some disparaging sentences as to its merits, to his well- 
loved sister, “‘ my most deare and most worthy to be most deare 
lady.” It went the round of Sidney’s friends, then was lost for 
three hundred years, and only in 1907 was rediscovered, two 
copies turning up, and finding their way to us through the care 
of Bertram Dobell, to whom we owe the discovery of Traherne, 
and a realisation of the genius of the Thomson of The City of 
Dreadful Night. Five MSS, of “the old Arcadia” are now known 
to be in existence—two at Oxford, one in the British Museum, 
and two in America. 

Such are the “dry bones” of the earlier Arcadia. Can 
the dry bones live afresh? It is to be feared that the answer 
must be No. “A trifle, triflinglie handled” is the description 
which good Sir Philip considered appropriate for his portentous 
and tightly packed narrative of valiant knights, amorous 
shepherds, desolate young ladies, nymphs and pastures, garlands 
and sheep. It is true that some pretty experiments in curious 
verse-metres vary the steady flow of the mercilessly smooth 
prose, with its conscientious pedigrees of all the characters. It 
is also true that this was the remarkable age when, according to 
Sir Thomas Overbury, a like work, The Mirror of Knighthood, 
could so “carry away” a “ Chambermaid” that she was 
“many times resolved to run out of herself.”’ Later on, damsels 
devoured Le Grand Cyrus with much zest. Yet, on the whole, 
we must concur with M. Feuillerat in his verdict that, apart 
from giving a delicious name to the stores of literature, this 
first “Arcadia” is “‘at best the immature work of a young man 
of great promise who is trying his hand at romance writing.” 

And we are, after all, not quite sure that we ought to go so far. 
Sidney was to write the Sonnets, “‘ The Defence of Poesie,” and 
some thoughtful political fragments, not least a memorandum 
on Irish Affairs. But, to put it plainly, although, to borrow 
Mr. Kipling’s phrase concerning the tribe of Tegumai, he “ cut 
a noble figure” in Elizabeth’s reign, this very perfect gentle 
knight was not cut out for novel-writing. Like King Arthur and 
the Prince Consort—we have felt it from our childhood’s days— 
he was almost too good to be true. Of course, he did not wholly 
escape scandal. Aubrey, born gossip, has a shaft to aim at him, 

and, sui generis, discharges it. But it is not necessary to believe 
every word of the Brief Lives. The Arcadia, however, has this 
fatality about it: nobody reads it. Unlike Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, which really settled whether there should be a future for 
English poetry, the Arcadia settled nothing at all. Nor, it might 
be objected, did Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. That delightful, 
superannuated steed of literature was trotted out of the stables 
of fiction just when the vigorous yearlings of Fielding’s and 
Smollett’s studs were ready for their great careers. All the same, 
The Vicar is not forgotten ; and the Arcadia is—in all but name. 
Who is there that ever examines it, studies its “trifling,” is at 
pains to illustrate its graces? It abides, just as Sir Philip 
himself abides for school-book learning, a gracious if rather 
shadowy symbol, to be connected in thought with the final 
splendid gesture on the field of Zutphen. But then, it was 
emphatically an age of great dying gestures. 

Something ailed the spacious days of Elizabeth, and the 
Arcadia, with its tireless superficiality—tireless after a prize it 
can never attain—provides a clue to the malady. With the 
exception of the Drama and its magnificent achievement (and 
there is a deep significance even about that), over all the gloss of 
the times hangs the taint of a tarnish. The age of Gold is often 
only gilt, and even the gilt wears precious thin at times. The 
English nation, as a matter of fact, had suffered a twofold shock. 
It had, in the breach with the Papacy, France and Spain, sun- 
dered its connection with the Continent and with Continental 
culture, and had become suddenly limited and provincial in 





outlook. At the same time, it was a nation with an ill conscience. 
Most of its nobility and gentry, until the wrecked Armada 
settled matters, were living on stolen lands and goods. The 
tremendous spoliation of the Church, moreover, had meant the 
rifling away not merely of outward treasure but of such secular 
riches of the imagination and of the heart as we can hardly 
conceive of. With the ruined chantries, the broken Roods, the 
stripped altars, the purloined vestments, had vanished that 
world of beliefs and symbols of which they were the visible signs. 
The miserable inanities of Euphuism were a first spasmodic effort 
to fill up the void, and Sidney had barely escaped from its 
affectations when he wrote the Arcadia. But his effort to re- 
create some sort of ideal world, some escape of the imagination 
from the tinselled nakedness of the world he felt abaut him, does 
give interest to his work, though his inexperience could offer 
but a poor substitute for what was lost. Spenser, spurred on by 
the same aim, succeeded where Sidney failed, partly because a 
national spirit was in formation, and wanted expression, partly 
because a new symbolism of the virtues and the vices could be 
attached to the issues of a great national conflict, already rich 
with hues of victory. But for the rest, how hollow rang the 
echoes of the big Elizabethan chorus which English historians 
and English poets have bravely kept going, because they must, 
to this day! There was the “virgin queen,” the only bastard 
monarch since the Conqueror, and adjudged such alike by Rome 
and Cranmer, for ever shrilly proclaiming her virginity, her 
prime favourite for years the most empty-headed of her courtiers, 
the bad son of a bad father, and suspected of wife-murder. But 
the “sea-dogs”? A fine, ruffling race, certainly, but per- 
petually engaged in piracies on the treasure-ships of a peaceful 
Power, to be disowned and disgraced by their “Gloriana”’ if 
unsuccessful, had to Court and made much of if the loot came 
safe home. One of their order, by the way, Hawkins of Bristol, 
founded the African slave-trade, and with honest pride com- 
memorated the fact by quartering a negro on his arms. “ The 
Faith” of which Tennyson sings as inspiring such men, was 
understood by them and by the statesmen of the realm to be 
Protestant, but the Queen, who could “unfrock”’ Bishops and 
insult their wives, occasionally entertained other views of it, 
which had this convenience about them, that she could martyr 
Papists and deny them the credit of martyrdom. We had better, 
perhaps, leave the long episode of the Queen of Scots alone. It 
was @ worry that turned to a peril; but Sir Amyas Paulet and 
poor Secretary Davison “could a tale unfold.” 

There is another side to every question: still, this was the 
world of which Sidney had to make the best. It was a rhetorical 
age ; he lived up to it, and wrote with infinite pains an uninterest- 
ing book. But he also lived down the evil of his days, and died 
at Zutphen, the noblest of the Elizabethans. Ww. K. F. 


THE HAMPDENSHIRE WONDER 


The Hampdenshire Wonder, By J. D. Beresrorp, and other 
volumes in the New Adelphi Library. Secker. 8s. 6d. each. 


Roman Pictures, By Percy Lussock, and other volumes in 
The Travellers’ Library. Cape. 3s. 6d. each. 


Mr. Wells once wrote a short story about a séance. He gave 
an impressive picture of a crowd of spirits, frightened, lost in the 
dark, who finally see a spot of light. Towards this they hurry, 
jostling and pushing each other in their efforts to reach the only 
illumination they can see. That point of light is the sensitive 
spot in the brain of the medium, and it is the struggles of the 
spirits to reach it and to keep other spirits away that give the 
muddled and frivolous character to most messages from the 
spirit-world. The world of books often reminds me of that 
fanciful mob of disembodiments. Every year so many books— 
is it seven or eight thousand ?—are published! Each desires 
someone’s attention, and a great many are contesting for the 
attention of the same persons. The obstacles to getting the 
attention are very heavy. First there is the enormous weight 
of the literature of the dead. The soldier, the statesman, the 
banker, the athlete, the actor, the executant musician, the 
beauty—these have to suffer comparison with the great reputa- 
tions of the dead, but not with their living force. The dead are 
their rivals only by an appeal to the generosity of the living— 
for who would know of those dead if the living did not proclaim 
their merit ? But the painter, the composer, the author, these 
have to face the commercial and the esthetic competition of the 
dead. Then, too, each author is a rival to his fellows: some 
books, of course, have the attention of a very special audience. 
The popularity of Slain by Society does not suffer by the attention 
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given to A Treatise on the Micro-organism of Faulty Rum. But 
in general literature, especially in the world of fiction, one 
book’s fame is another book’s funeral. For there is only a 
certain number of people who like reading, and these people 
only have so much attention to give. The problem could pro- 
bably be stated in a mathematical formula; but it is plain 
enough that not the most voracious of us can profitably read 
two books at once, and that time given to one is snatched from 
another. So comes in, or should, the usefulness of the publisher 
and the reviewer. It is their business to let people know which 
of the many books issued are best worth the readers’ attention. 
Many publishers, including some of the nicest and many who 
issue the best books, have an unconquerable shyness! They 
seem to confuse the privilege of a midwife with the sad duties of 
an undertaker, and their books are “ born in others’ pain, and 
perish in their own.’’ Other publishers are active, proper 
advocates of their wares, and will even risk money and enterprise 
in the perilous work of issuing cheap reprints. Mr. Cape’s 
Travellers’ Library has in it now twenty-two volumes ; and the 
authors represented include Mr. Wells, Mr. Lubbock, Mr. 
Coppard, Mr. James Joyce, Mr. Sinclair Lewis, Samuel Butler 
and Ambrose Bierce. The triumph of the series is the book 
of stories by Bierce ; for it is unlikely to be extremely popular, 
and for its issue alone Mr. Cape deserves our thanks. 

The range of Mr. Secker’s New Adelphi Library is also very 
wide: there are books here by Mr. Street, Mrs. Sedgwick, Mr. 
Chesterton, Mr. Norman Douglas, J. E. Flecker, and Henry 
James. Glad as one is, however, that these series of reprints 
should bring well-known books to a larger public, their chief 
service to letters consists in calling attention to neglected or 
forgotten masterpieces. 

Mr. Beresford’s The Hampdenshire Wonder was published, 
probably in a fairly small edition, fifteen years ago, and this is 
the first reprint of it. That fact will come as a shock to all 
admirers of that amazing tale. Mr. Beresford has written much 
fiction since: in a few short stories he almost recaptured the 
quality of that first book, but his novels, while patient, indus- 
trious, and honest work, do not possess the strange arresting 
magic of this first book. They have not had inspiration: they 
discuss rather than disclose; and discussion, though it may 
occur in, can never be the object of, a work of art. I re-read 
The Hampdenshire Wonder with some trepidation; but that 
soon vanished. The book is a masterpiece. No student of 
the fiction of the first quarter of this century can possibly 
ignore it, and any sympathetic reader of to-day will find it more 
entrancing, more unusual in its potency and assurance than 
did its first readers. For the reader of 1911 saw in the book far 
more of a debt to Mr. H. G. Wells than is discernible to-day. 
The book is intenser, more continuously imaginative, sounder 
in its brainwork than Mr. Wells’ fascinating romances. As I 
re-read it I was reminded of an author other than Mr. Beresford, 
but it is a more sombre, starker and uncompromising figure than 
Mr. Wells. Mr. Beresford’s proper analogue is Jonathan Swift. 
There is no imitation, there is nothing probably even of direct 
and conscious influence; but The Hampdenshire Wonder has 
something of that blinding candour, that unflinching honesty, 
that sardonic attitude to man which mark the writing of the 
creator of Lemuel Gulliver. 

While the idea of The Hampdenshire Wonder is a simple one— 
as are the ideas of all great novels—it lends itself to very various 
interpretations. The wonder is a child born to the great 
cricketer, Humphrey Stott. Stott is a bowler with a new 
knack, a knack so formidable that there is a risk of his method 
being barred. He splits a finger and has to have it amputated; 
and then, in his retirement, is determined to beget and train a 
son who shall excel himself. All the boys he knows are ruined 
by habits: they bowl wrong from the beginning ; his son shall 
be born without habits. So, after a strange marriage, when 
the mother is nearly fifty, is born Victor Stott the Wonder. Mr. 
Beresford’s first introduction of the Wonder, travelling at a 
year and nine months with his mother, gives the key to his 

character. A fellow-passenger has been cross-examining 
Mrs. Stott about this child with the enormous head. 


“*I mean, have you had a doctor for him ?” 

The train was slackening speed. 

“Oh! yes, sir.” 

“*And what do they say ?”’ 

The child turned its head and looked the rubicund man full 
in the eyes. Never in the face of any man or woman have I seen 
such an expression of sublime pity and contempt. . . . 

I remembered a small urchin I had once seen at the Zoological 
Gardens. Urged on by a band of other urchins, he was throwing 
pebbles at a great lion that lolled, finely indifferent, on the floor 


of its playground. Closer crept the urchin; he grew splendidly 
bold; he threw larger and larger pebbles, until the lion roge 
suddenly with a roar, and dashed fiercely down to the bars of 
its cage. 

I thought of that urchin’s scared, shrieking face now, as the 
rubicund man leant quickly back into his corner. 

Yet that was not all, for the infant, satisfied, perhaps, with it, 
victim’s ignominy, turned and looked at me with a cynical smile, 
I was, as it were, taken into its confidence. I felt flattered, unde. 
servedly yet enormously flattered. I blushed, I may have simpered, 


Victor Stott is born with an intellect unimaginably in advance 
of any human being’s. He is unhindered brain, and he 
a little wearily and pitifully, all the men he meets—and he meets 
a few of some eminence—as a man regards chickens. Having, 
without intention or deliberate contempt, this view of mankind, 
he is incredibly lonely ; he is without affection because there are 
none “of his kind,” none with whom he can share his thoughts, 
His father leaves his wife and this dreadful child, and the 
mother remains worshipping this embodied intellect as God, 
tending him as the most precious thing in the world. As Victor 
Stott finds no equals, none nearly equal, he see no reason for 
talking, and rarely speaks except when some external n 
makes it advisable. Once. in a long speech, the purport of 
which Mr. Beresford very cleverly suggests, the Wonder spoke 
to Challis, a local magnate, a man of education, and an anthro- 
pologist. In his words Challis finds a bleak finality which would 
mean the “end of research, philosophy, all the mystery, idealism 
and joy of life.””. The Wonder ends as such a marvel, unable to use 
or be used in the world of to-day, was bound to end ; and the 
story ends with an eloquent plea for mystery from Challis. The 
story is, apart from its excitement as an essay in that realm 
of thought which must always fascinate the inquiring, of excep- 
tionally vivid interest as a story. It has humour and passion 
and pity and a rare beauty of writing. 

As I read it again I thought that this little novel had in it 
implications more than the author guessed. He himself, through 
Challis, presents the Wonder as pure intellect ; yet this is not 
entirely satisfactory. The grounds of the Wonder’s incapacity 
for love, for imagination, for anything but reason is his complete 
incomparability : he is like the God of Deism. There is nothing, 
in reason, to prevent his being moved by love, if he found one 
“‘of his kind’’; for love in origin must be of one’s own kind— 
must, indeed, to be perfect, be between equals. (The Hampden- 
shire Wonder might be used as an argument for the doctrine of 
the Trinity.) To me the Wonder serves more nearly as a 
symbol of that final loneliness which most human beings at 
moments experience. Comes a time over most of us when we 
feel, with a shattering and disastrous force, that there is no one 
to understand, no one to be with us in the last and most secret 
things, no one to know or even to care about the very stuff of 
our being. At such moments a man feels that there is none of 
his kind anywhere in the world, and if he remain in that mood 
will die, as the Wonder dies, slain by idiocy or by fear. 


BENVENUTO CELLINI 


The Life of Benvenuto Cellini, a Florentine Artist. Written by 
Himself. Translated by ANNE MAcDONNELL. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

To a casual reader the immense reputation of Benvenuto 
Cellini seems something of an anomaly. A goldsmith whose 
fame rests chiefly on his statues; a person of no apparent 
importance, who focussed the attention of all Italy upon his 
private life; an assassin who lived in perpetual danger and 
died a natural death at a ripe old age ; an artist of whom but 
half-a-dozen authentic works remain, the rest having presumably 
gone the way of those jewels he melted down for the desperate 
Clement VII. 

The truth is that we are practically foreed—even as his con- 
temporaries were—to accept Cellini at his own estimation, which 
was a singularly high one. The dazzling “ splendour” which 
he saw about his own head, and the account he left of his achieve- 
ments, with its naive simplicity and self-adoration, have taken 
nothing from the admiration of posterity. 

Moreover, oreficeria was a vital part of fifteenth and sixteenth 
century Italian life. It represented in miniature all the plastic 
arts. Cellini was not the first sculptor to begin his career as & 
goldsmith, yet, born with the sixteenth century, he had some of 
that devotion to pure technique which reduced later goldsmiths 
to the level of artisans. All his life he was more of a craftsma® 
than an artist, but he kept this in common with the Quattro 
cento, that his interest extended to the remotest branches of the 
art he had chosen. 
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Renaissance Europe glittered with gold and silver and precious 
stones. Necklaces and rings, chased and jewelled plate, sword- 
handles, missels, buttons and chalices—at all these Cellini 
excelled. He mastered the difficulties of engraving, enamelling, 
filagree and niello, and studied the more specialised crafts of 
striking coins and medals, chiselling seals and casting in bronze, 
which last absorbed most of his attention in later years. In 
every branch of his craft he worked from his own designs, and 
such was his will-power and indomitable courage that he did not 
know the meaning of failure. 

—f€ellini was the epitome of the Italian Renaissance in his un- 

ble curiosity, unruly restlessness and passionate devotion 
toart. “‘ He possessed,” says Symonds, “* the temperament of a 
born artist, blent in almost equal proportions with that of a born 
bravo.” Vain, ostentatious, and self-laudatory, he yet never 
stopped to analyse his feelings. Deeds alone had any signifi- 
cance for him. His life seems to have passed from beginning to 
end in breathless action. 

And so it is not surprising to find that, next ta his craft, 
warfare, national or private, was his chief interest. In his 
endless struggles against authority, as well as his frequent 
personal quarrels, Cellini posed as the injured party. His belief 
in his own blamelessness was genuine, and he never looked to his 


high-handed behaviour for the cause of his misfortunes. His” 


duty as an honourable man was to strike in support of his rights, 
and to take the law into his own hands for the redress of his 
wrongs. He makes no apology for his deeds of violence. Rather 
it seems that he enjoyed killing men as much as casting statues. 
Passionately religious, it is yet characteristic of him to put these 
words into the Pope’s mouth: “ Men like Benvenuto, unique 
in their profession, are not subject to the laws.” 

Few people have left behind them such a frank revelation of 
themselves, or such an intimate and graphic picture of their 
surroundings. As Horace Walpole said, “it is more amusing 
than any novel.” inst a background of palaces, gardens, 
prisons and noisy ts passes a strange procession of princes 
and prelates, artists and assassins, condottieri, courtesans and 
discomfited rivals, yet the centre of the picture is always Ben- 
venuto, for he has “‘no mind to speak save of what concerns 
myself.” 

The translation selected for this edition of the Life first 
appeared in the Temple Autobiographies. In her Preface, Miss 
Macdonnell deplores the tendency of modern translators to 
sacrifice the spirit of a work to mere “ peddling accuracy.” Her 
own translation is spirited enough, but whether the spirit that 
animates it is actually Cellini’s, one is inclined to doubt. Miss 
Macdonnell accepts modern colloquialism and phrases 
which ring oddly in Renaissance palaces. Nor does it seem in 
keeping with the Cellini spirit to skip sentences and resort to 
euphemisms wherever the text might offend our modern taste. 
Yet the result is a thoroughly enthralling volume, and our 
gratitude is due to the publisher for producing such a pleasant 
edition at a price which brings it within quaglaibfe reach. 


A LITERARY HISTORY 


A Literary History of the English People. Vol. III. By J. J. 
JUSSERAND. New Edition. Fisher Unwin (Benn). 145s. 


We need say little more of this third volume of the revised 
edition of the Literary History of the English People than that it is 
worthy of its predecessors. It shows the same wide and exact 
knowledge, the same independence of judgment, and the same 
almost impeccable taste which we have so long been accustomed 
to expect from the illustrious author. He seems to have missed 
nothing that has been written on his subject in any language. 
He knows his Henslowe almost as well as Mr. W. W. Greg knows 
him, and his Lyly like Professor Warwick Bond. He has at his 
fingers’ ends the appropriate references to Coryat, Fynes 
Moryson, Stowe, Webbe, Puttenham; and not an article in a 
periodical has been stuffed away so obscurely that he has not 
unearthed and noted it. We shall not pay him the empty com- 
pliment of saying that this erudition is marvellous in a French- 
man; it would be marvellous in anybody; and it is an 
impertinence to suggest that the work needs an apology of any 
kind. What is there lacking in this book that it needs a native 
to supply ? And what Englishman is so well equipped that he 
cannot learn from it? Withal, this knowledge has been so 
thoroughly assimilated that it betrays itself, not merely in direct 
and formal statement, but by innumerable subtle touches and 
all sorts of out-of-the-way allusions. To give but one example. 
In the Interlude of Impacyente Poverte (1560), Envy, being asked 
his name, answers, “Charity.” This recalls to M. Jusserand 
Byron’s anecdote about Sheridan, who, being found sadly 


incapable in the gutter, and being asked his name, stammered 
out, “* Wilberforce.” But M. Jusserand’s allusion is an allusion 
and nothing more. 

One thing alone, perhaps, betrays a little too clearly the Gallic 
origin of the book: and that is the somewhat tell-tale style. 
Such a word as “ theorician,’”’ which appears more than once; 
phrases like “‘same taste in France,” “same phenomena in 
England,” which also occur repeatedly ; sentences like “ Paris 
had only in 1629 a second permanent theatre”; these are but 
one or two indications out of scores that could be given that the 
book was thought in French and has been too forcibly turned into 
English. But for this the author is not to be blamed ; it is a 
reminder that a man of his distinction writes not for one country 
only but for the intelligent of the whole world. And the constant 
illustrations from parallel cases in French literature mark still 
more clearly the universal appeal of the book. The classicism, or 
rather Senecism, of Daniel’s Cleopatra or of Stirling's Darius 
suggests a sketch of Schélandre’s Tyr et Sidon (p. 35); an 
account of the theatres in London brings out a description of the 
contemporary theatre in Paris; and any striking passage in an 
English drama seems to call up, without effort, a similar passage 
in a French poet or playwright. Here is indeed a royal 
abundance. 


~~ “To select samples from a work almost every page of which 


contains something informative or suggestive is a hard task. 
We can but recommend lovers of Elizabethan literature to 
acquire or “ convey ” this book, study it, and, if their days are 
long in the land, master it. Whatever other histories they have 
on their shelves, they should make room for this one; they 
should bid “‘ renowned Saintsbury lie a thought more nigh to the 
learned Cambridge history”; for at every turn they will find 
either something new to them or something put with such fresh- 
ness and individuality as to be as good as new. There is nothing 
of the weary Titan about M. Jusserand; he carries the vast orb 
of his knowledge with perfect ease and lightness. 

But if we are to choose, where choice is so difficult, we might 
perhaps select the chapters at the beginning of this volume, 
which deal with the Elizabethan theatre, the stage, the managers, 
the audiences, the hack-writers. It is here that M. Jusserand 
most fully carries out the purpose hinted at in his title-page—to 
write a history of the people; for here we see, pictured with 
extraordinary vividness, the crowds quarrelling for places on the 
ferry-boats that will take them to Southwark, or hustling one 
another through the gates as they hurry north to hear Burbage ; 
the starveling authors trying to wheedle a shilling more out of 
the close-fisted Henslowe ; the successful actor ruffling it like 
the Clown in Winter’s Tale, as if he had been “ a gentleman born 
any time these four hours” ; the unsuccessful glaring enviously 
at his lucky rival ; the groundlings wrapping their cloaks around 
them as a shower of rain threatens to put out the play. We can 
indeed almost hear that cracking of nuts which so much annoyed 
Ben Jonson. However familiar all this may be already, we 
realise it more clearly as we read M. Jusserand’s vital and 
imaginative descriptions. And when, leavi this poystesng 
throng we sit down to the quieter study of Shakespeare, we find, 
along with a full appreciation of an unequalled genius, a wise 
discrimination which renders the praise all the more valuable. 
M. Jusserand sees Shakespeare’s defects; he points out why 
they were unavoidable, and how, in the manner of the great, he 
often turns his necessity to glorious gain ; and thus we learn to 
comprehend more fully than before the enormous powers which, 
in spite of all these weaknesses, raise Shakespeare to a height 
never to be attained by mere flawless perfection. 

Nor is the account of Ben Jonson inferior. M. Jusserand, in 
spite of his romantic allegiance, has never lost his sympathy 
with the classical ; and we fancy we can detect in his writing 
something very like affection for that rugged, obstinate, antic 
genius, who, when the rascal many were running after the newer 
lights, stuck fast to the ancient ways which the fathers had 
trodden, gave back scorn for neglect, and at length established 
his own works as the standards of form, and himself, for so long 
as he lived, as the Dictator of taste, from whose decisions there 
was no appeal. 

Finally, should the reader use the excellent index as it is 
meant to be used, he will probably be able to follow the precept 
of Prospero, and “ praise in departing.” 


THE STATE AND THE FARMER 


Research and the Land. H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. V. E. Wilkins of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
in writing an account of recent progress in agricultural and 
horticultural science in the United Kingdom, has followed 
the method of Sir Joshua Reynolds who told his pupils to look 
upon their subject with a dilated eye. 


But he has also 
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remembered the example of Lord Nelson at Copenhagen. In 
surveying the considerable area of agricultural and horticultural 
investigation and finding it is very good, he has used the dilated 
eye. Where the best laid schemes of devoted men have gone 
awry he has used an eye that, if not blind, is at least definitely 
myopic. 

The work of the Ministry is not perhaps quite so complete 
as it may appear to Mr. Wilkins’ readers. He has, for example, 
much to say in favour of flax-growing, but he makes no reference 
to the unfortunate fact that the Ministry’s own experiment in 
handling flax cost the country upwards of a million pounds. 
Again, he appears to be quite happy about the crop-drying 
experiments, but fails to remind us that the machines supplied 
in 1925 were so bad that farmers who used them were dis- 
appointed or disgusted. It would be unfair to say that 
instances of this kind could be multiplied—though it would be 
possible to add to them—for the admirable work carried out by 
the Board throughout the length and breadth of England 
calls for appreciation and gratitude rather than for criticism. 
In nearly every agricultural county you may find a number of 
men labouring with real enthusiasm at their allotted task, 
content to achieve results with a very minimum of recognition, 
happy in their job and bringing to it sound knowledge and an 
enthusiasm that defies setbacks. 

The record set out here in nearly four hundred pages deserves 
and repays the closest study ; no intelligent farmer or student 
of agriculture can safely dispense with it. There is something 
for everybody and certain results of investigation are almost 
startling in their promise. The value of electricity in overcoming 
the surface friction of soil on the curved mould board of the 
plough has been proved by a series of laboratory experiments 
and may lead to a great reduction of strain. Trials are being 
made to see how several cultivating operations can be carried 
on at one and the same time, and how the pace of the motor 
plough can be speeded up from four to six miles per hour. Soils 
are being classified and investigations carried out to discover 
why the thin, light lands of Scotland are so surprisingly fertile. 
Mineral reserves will probably provide the answer, though 
we learn that the form in which a mineral is present is often the 
determining factor. 

Research workers are pooling their knowledge. Scotland, 
Wales, England, work side by side, and we are warned that 
the stories of soil changes in agricultural text books are often 
unreliable. An important discovery of which we learn the 
latest developments in this book, is the conversion of straw 
into manure. The result of work done in this direction has 
taught us that in semi-tropical countries such as India, jungle 
grasses can be converted into an excellent aid for the growing 
of jute, tea, coffee, sugar, cocoa. In South Africa and Rhodesia 
maize stalks and veldt grass are turned into an organic fertiliser 
equal to farmyard manure. 

There is an intriguing chapter on life in the soil; problems 
of plant breeding are set out at great length. Perhaps it is 
a little misleading to refer to a wheat that “has been known 
to yield ninety-six bushels to the acre,” for this was a solitary 
instance under special conditions, but it is well to be reminded 
that we only produce one-sixth of our requirements in the 
matter of wheat, and that, thanks to Sir Rowland Biffen, we 
can raise the best corn in the world, whether for bread, biscuits 
or pastry. The story of potato research is set out at length. 
Breeders are pursuing a great ideal. They wish to establish 
the hybrid that will have the size and texture of the “ King 
Edward” and will yet be proof against the dreaded wart 
disease, for “‘ King Edward” contributes the latter and more 
important half of what is known in thousands of happy English 
homes as “ fish and chips.” There are no chips like those that 
“ King Edward” supplies, but unfortunately that excellent 
tuber is prone to suffer from the most devastating complaint 
of its tribe. 

If space were unlimited it would be pleasantly possible to 
deal with more of the excellent work that our investigators 
are doing for the country; the breeding of herbage plants in 
the course of which some hundred thousand specimens of one 
particular grass were reduced by elimination to one thousand 
and then grouped into four main types including about twenty 
strains, and the work of producing improved varieties that will 
have the qualities of the best kinds of their family without 
the faults. This special branch of research should give us 
currants free from big bud, gooseberries immune from American 
mildew, hops with sufficient quantity of resin, and fruit trees 
as well as potatoes that are what they claim to be. Then there 
are questions of the application of electricity to crops, methods 
of making jam without boiling so as to keep the native flavour 





———e 


of the fruit, ways of pruning and planting pears and apples s 
that they yield the best that is in them; the control of glass. 
house crop diseases, the development of the basket wi 
industry. We learn the plan of campaign that should lead to 
the elimination of countless pests that prey upon fruit ang 
hops, and farm and garden crops, the poultry and the bees, 
The principles of stock feeding and the value of feeding stuffs, 
milk production and the manufacture of milk products, animals 
diseases and the means taken to control them—all these matters 
and many others are set out in Mr. Wilkins’ clearly writtep 
pages; and while the farmer who will take the trouble to study 
them will find himself better equipped to carry out his life 
work, the layman will find a tale of national progress that has 
the quality of good fiction as well as the foundation of soliq 
fact. How useful it will all be if, in years to come, we have a 
real agricultural policy in Great Britain ! 


CHANGE 


A Hundred Wonderful Years: Social and Domestic Life of a Century, 
1820-1920, By Mrs. C. S. Peer, O.B.E. With seventy 
illustrations from photographs, prints and newspapers of 
the period. Lane. 15s. 

Whether, as some surmise, the end of the world be immediately 
impending, is, we believe. still generally regarded as an open 
question. Even our civilisation, in spite of its notorious 
blemishes, is believed by many to be not yet irrevocably doomed, 
We may, therefore, perhaps look forward with moderate confi- 
dence to a few more aeons of progress—or at any rate, of change, 
Whatever happens, there can be little doubt that in the eyes of 
posterity we shall figure as barbarians—if only because a live 
dog can always look down on a dead lion, and generally takes a 
pleasure in doing so. And it is a good topic for speculation 
which of our present matters-of-fact will give the greatest 
surprise, pain, or amusement to our successors, a century ora 
millenium from now. Here the company may, if it will, pause 
to play an interesting game, each propounding his favourite fad, 
the prize going to the least evident abuse. For it is after all quite 
possible that it may be our favourite virtues for which we shall 
be most ridiculed—cold baths, fresh air, free speech—who 
knows? They are terrible fellows, those great-grandchildren ; 
so pleased with themselves ; so inaccessible to argument—and 
knowing so much more than we do: what became of Mussolini, 
the German Republic, the League of Nations, Prohibition, and 

. everything else. 

In playing this game, Mrs. Peel’s charming book will be as 
useful as a dictionary for cross-word puzzles. Without her 
help we might not guess that the most ridiculous thing about 
being dead will not be the erroneous opinions which will be 
buried with us, but our wrong clothes and our absurd hair. 
The Roman Emperors in the British Museum, with their short 
hair and clean shaven faces, might pass in any company for 
members of the present or of the late Cabinet—according to 
choice ; but the people of 1850, with their crinolines and their 
whiskers, can never—until their fashion comes round again— 
hope to stand higher in our regard than the more presentable 
species of foreigners. 

Mrs. Peel has made a very good use of her admirable theme. 
Here are the titles of her chapters: “‘ The Change from Slow 
to Quick Transport”; “‘ The Change from an Uneducated to 
an Educated Populace”; “The Life of the Rich”; “* The 
Life of the Middle Classes” ; ‘“* The Servants of a Century”; 
‘** The Life of the Poor.” 

The book is almost entirely composed of excellent trouvailles 
in the shape of excerpts from published and unpublished sources, 
illustrating changes in English manners in the century from 
1820 to 1920.. As might be expected from so great an authority 
on domestic economy, the authoress gives many interesting 
details of the cost of living,—which had gone down between 
1820 and 1918. The Cook’s Oracle, published in 1821, gives aD 
estimate for a household of six, including three servants, which 
works out at 16s. per head per week for food and cleaning 
materials. Mrs. Peel considers that the same provision would 
have cost 12s. in 1913 and £1 in 1920. Think of Best Natives 
at 7d. a dozen in 1851! The seventy illustrations are quite 
excellent, and are enough by themselves to earn our gratitude. 
We particularly commend the photograph of the nurses at 
Guys in 1865, and the fashion plate of the little ladies and 
gentlemen at the sea-side in 1871. We gather, and regret, that 
Mrs. Peel has apparently not come across the late Sir Howard 
Elphinstone’s privately printed reminiscences, which were 
exclusively devoted to a meticulous record of changes in manners 
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since 1885, when his memories began. Mrs. Peel has discovered 
nothing to beat Sir Howard's story of his relative the retired 
Indian Colonel, who, horrified to find that the children in his 
Sussex village could not read the Bible, caused them to be 
jnstructed; and was saved from social ostracism for so doing 
only because he had brought back from India a reputation for 
having once fought a duel. 

A book like this leaves us in a quandary of mind. It is so 
obvious to the meanest intelligence that we live in an age of 
exceptionally rapid changes, that in the august retirement of 
our study we find it difficult to believe that it is true. People 
have always believed that they lived in the fifth act of the 
play; so it is hard not to conjecture either that they were 
always mistaken, or that they were always right—which comes 
to the same thing. 

But Mrs. Peel, in spite of her modest pretensions, goes far 
to overcome our Olympian prejudice, and to convince us that 

d has changed profoundly as well as superficially since 
1820. It is difficult to dispute the increase, since our grand- 
fathers were born, in liberty, equality, and fraternity; in 
discipline, humanity, and manners; and above all, perhaps, 
in the sense that we both must and can be reasonable. 


SMOLLETT 


Tobias Smollett. By Lewis MELVILLE. 
12s. 6d. 

The inspired common sense of Smollett will at all times be 
a valuable tonic, but it is doubtful whether it could ever be 
anything more. We do not read his novels as works of art, 
which they are always too carelessly unselective and overdone 
to be, but in pursuit of light entertainment; the pleasure is 
the same in kind, though not in degree, as that which we get 
from a visit to the cinema. For, unless inspired by the profound 
humanism of a Cervantes, or a Fielding, the picaresque novel 
always remains well on the lower rungs of the ladder of art; 
extravagance, unfunny humour, lack of characterisation, seem 
inseparable from it. However large the canvas, it is always 
a little foolish. For these reasons alone (and there are others) 
the novel of action, as it is called, can never really oust the 
novel of psychology; directly a picaresque novel begins to 
be first-rate, it is a signal that psychology has stepped in. 

Mr. Melville gives a very just estimate of Smollett when he 
says: 

Smollett was always content—he could not, in fact, be other—to 
be, as it were, the historian in fiction. He always fell back on his 
own experiences for a background—and then proceeded to embroider 
them ~ he drew on his friends and enemies for his characters—and 
then he caricatured them. In all his books there is at least an inch 
of fact to every ell of fiction. He could not invent ; he could only 
exaggerate. As Thackeray put it: He did not invent much, as 
I fancy, but had the keenest perceptive faculty, and described what 
he saw with wonderful relish and delightful broad humour. 


The interest of such novels as his is, indeed, mainly anecdotic : 
we enjoy them as we enjoy the company of a good teller of 
funny stories. The trouble is that Smollett is so seldom really 
funny. He had no subtlety, no real fantasy, and his imagination 
was of the most prosaic kind. The well-known passage in 
Peregrine Pickle, in which the donkey is driven into the bedroom 
of a couple of lovers, is surely as crude, as grossly overdone, 
as it well could be. It does not raise a smile. Smollett was, 
however, capable of imagining character, when he had a mind to 
it, and Lismahago and Trunnion are genuine creations—though 
it seems absurd to say, as Mr. Melville does, on page 63, that 
“there is probably nothing better in English literature than the 
dying scene of Commodore Trunnion.” The scene, it is true, 
is good; but it is certainly not great art, of which Smollett 
was quite incapable. 

Mr. Melville has done his work well, though one could wish 
that his own comment had filled more space ; as it is, nearly two- 
thirds of the book consists of quotations from the novels, the 
letters, and the works and letters of other people. The effect 
of this is to confuse the reader, so that he cannot see the wood 
for the trees. Mr. Melville’s style, too, leaves something to 
be desired, being clumsy and full of ill-managed relative clauses. 
But he has understood his subject and has succeeded in showing 
us the character of Smollett, and wherein lay his charm. It is, 
indeed, surprising that a man of such extraordinary generosity 
Mm money matters should have indulged so freely in personal 
abuse. Himself a doctor, he poured venom over his colleagues 
in the profession ; there was no department of English life, 
no type of Englishman, whom he did not attack. When, added 
to all this, we know how touchy he was about Scetland, we 


Faber and Gwyer. 





realise how difficult life must have been for him. Only his 
wonderful vitality and literary energy could have carried him 
through as they did. It seems true to say, as is often the case 
with writers not of the first rank, that he wrote best when 
angry; the following extract from a letter to Alexander Hume 
Campbell is a good example of his violent, flavery vituperation : 
The business of a counsellor is, I apprehend, to investigate the 
truth in behalf of his client; but surely he has no privilege to 
blacken and asperse the character of the other party, without any 
regard to veracity or decorum. That you assumed this unwarrant- 
able privilege in commenting upon your brief, I believe you will 
not pretend to deny, when I remind you of those peculiar flowers of 
eloquence which you poured forth on that notable occasion. 


Smollett was at least as full-blooded a realist as can well be 
imagined ; with a little more taste and imagination he might 
have been a great novelist. 


A GREAT WOMAN 


Eleonora Duse, By Arnruur Symons. Elkin Matthews. 12s. 6d. 


With the exception of that tortuously beautiful fiction, 
D’Annunzio’s Jl Fuoco, nothing quite satisfactory has been 
written about Eleonora Duse, one of the great actresses of all 
time. If her art was limited by her extraordinarily moving 
personality, as an interpreter of beauty and nobility of character 
she was unsurpassed. 

Mr. Symons’ book is a collection of articles written at different 
times, some dating from years ago; and not all of them deal 
directly with the actress; there are chapters on the Sicilian 
actors, on Sarah Bernhardt, on D’Annunzio. But the book is 
written to prove that Duse was the greatest actress in the world. 
It is now generally agreed that Bernhardt was less great, though 
a doubt remains whether or no Rachel was perhaps Duse’s 
equal ; no one who saw them both act seems to have recorded a 
comparison. Mr. Symons is admirably suited to his task; 
for he saw Duse act all her parts many times, and at many 
different dates. He also knew her personally. He is himself 
a poet, and his own peculiar sensibility responded completely 
to the astonishing and tragic genius of Duse. The first page of 
his book contains a most shrewd impression : 

When she is not on the stage she forgets the stage; if, in the 
street, some words of one of her parts come to her with a shiver, 
it is some passage of poetry, some vivid speech in which a soul 
speaks. Why she acts as she does, and how she succeeds in being 
so great an artist while hating her art, is her secret, she tells us; 
hinting that it is sorrow, discontent, thwarted desire, that have 
tortured and exalted her into a kind of martyrdom of artistic 
mastery, on the other side of which the serenity of a pained but 
indomitable soul triumphs. 


The phrase, “ martyrdom of artistic mastery,” expresses one 
effect of Duse’s stage interpretations. And here we may mention 
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her great limitation : she was too apt to substitute for the charac- 
ter she was acting her own soul. Her Marguerite was not 
Dumas’ Marguerite nor was her Mrs. Alving Ibsen’s; but 
the measure of her genius is given by the fact that, in the 
theatre, one preferred her to Dumas or Ibsen. Her gestures 
were superb; with her famous hands she could do anything 
and build up an aerial structure of suggestion in the course of a 
few sentences. Her method was a symphonic one, and moved 
like ordered music. At any expected climax she would not make 
the gesture one felt certain she would make, but do what one 
had never thought of, and leave one gasping with delight. 
Her tragic moments were almost unbearable: one felt like an 
eavesdropper who had surprised the realities of grief and despair. 


Mr. Symons’ account of Duse’s death is most painful; here, 
as throughout the book, he notes the significant detail in clear, 
suave prose. His writing is never quite free from the manner- 
isms of the ‘nineties, but on such a subject ecstatic sensitiveness 
is not out of place. 


AN AUSTRALIAN IN JAPAN 
AND CHINA 


The Orient I Found. By Tuomas J. McManon. 62 Illustrations. 
Duckworth. 15s. 


Mr. McMahon is an Australian journalist who has already 
written on the problems of the Pacific. He was, he admits, 
one of those who, “ oppressed with the possibilities of a Japanese 
menace to Australia, saw in every trading-vessel, in every 
Japanese trader, a strengthening of the Japanese menace.” 
The present book is a palinode. After a hasty trip round the 
ports of Japan and China, and the collection of some pleasant 
photographs and a good deal of misinformation, Mr. McMahon 
came to the conclusion that ‘“ Japanese ambitions were 
commercial rather than militant, and that the people were 
diligently striving for friendly commercial intercourse with 
alJ nations.”” This assurance may be of use, for many Australians 
have been unnecessarily harassed by fears of a Japanese attack. 
No such danger has existed, or will exist within reasonable 
anticipation. Japan, having failed at considerable cost to 
conquer even contiguous territory in Eastern Siberia, is hardly 
likely to try to seize a vast continent thousands of miles from 
hershores. The Japanese are not particularly interested in Aus- 
tralia, and as a rule know as little about it as Mr. McMahon 
knows about China and Japan. 


For with his message of reassurance the value of his book 
ceases ; the author is curiously ignorant of the countries which 
he professes to describe. Customs, characteristics, past history, 
modern conditions—he is wrong, and flagrantly wrong, time 
after time. 

At the outbreak of the war (with Russia), Japan was more or less 
under the direction of foreign powers exercising an interfering 
influence in Japanese politics and trade. This tutelage was suddenly 
brought to an end . . . The exploitation of the Japanese people 
which was endured for many a year, is now at an end. 


Such statements are, of course, absolute nonsense. 


Then, in his excess of zeal to make an amende honorable 
to the Japanese people, Mr. McMahon strains both his common 
sense and his sense of humour: 


Jealousy is unknown in Japan ... A husband delights to extol 
his wife’s accomplishments, his children’s talents ... At every 
table and at every meal grilled eel is the principal dish . . . Young 
men remove their hats with a graceful sweeping action that would 
do infinite credit to the most gallant and polite of Frenchmen . . . 
The Yoshiwara is entirely free from criminals, and dissociated from 
riot, drunkenness and robbery.—(The exact converse is, of course, 
the case) . . . Prostitution in Japan is largely due to the demand 
made by men of Western nations—(There are only some 2,000 of 
them in a Japanese population of 56,000,000 !). 


The three chapters on China are equally ill-informed and 
unhelpful. There is no mention anywhere of last year’s agita- 
tions ; indeed, Mr. McMahon rests assured that “ no influence is 
better, greater or more popular with the Chinese than that of 
the British.” He did notice some barbed-wire entanglements 
and guards round the foreign concession at Canton. These 
were “to keep back the Chinese population, who, if allowed to 
crowd over, would soon bring about a congestion of traffic . . . 
A traveller’s progress through the city (Canton) is not always 
easy, the citizens having inhospitable manners.’”” No wonder, 


for we were on the verge of war with Canton, and the boycott 
was at its height; but Mr. McMahon does not seem to have 





——— 


bothered even to read his local newspapers, which might have 
enlightened him as to the true position of the British in Ching 
at that time, nor to have enquired from local residents ag to 
the meaning of these things. No; he just wrote down anythi 
in a slipshod, slapdash manner, and got it published as The Orien 
I Found. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


From Coronet to Crown: or The Life of William the Conqueror, 
By Saran H. Benton. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d, 

The nominal occasion for the publication of this book is the forth. 
coming ninth centenary, this year, of the birth of the Conquering 
Bastard—in commemoration of which, the author tells us, “ appro. 
priate ceremonies ” are to be held in various towns in Normandy next 
summer. Considering what a very great man William was and the 
towering reputation he won and maintained from youth to death, not 
only in England but throughout the whole of Western Europe, it is 
rather remarkable that so few books should have been written about 
him and that popular knowledge of his life and character, and especially 
of his pre-1066 adventures and triumphs, should be so meagre, 
Probably the fact that he was a foreigner prevented his personality’s 
being embalmed in English story and song—while the French had 
scarcely more reason to love him—and when the prejudice disappeared 
memory had faded too; otherwise he would almost certainly have 
become one of the greatest of the heroic figures of the Middle Ages, 
At any rate a new book about him is to be welcomed and, as far as 
choice of material and its arrangement are concerned, the author 
has done her work well. Unfortunately she writes in an uneasy and 
rather affected style, and is not infrequently at fault alike in her 
grammar and in her general scholarship. 


The Bridge. By CurisT1AN BARMAN. 
Branowyn, R.A. Lane. 31s. 6d. 
Although on his title-page Mr. Barman yields pride of place to 
Mr. Brangwyn, the letterpress for which he is responsible is very 
different from the book-maker’s padding which is usually interpolated 
between the pictures of a book in which the illustrations are the 
chief feature. On the other hand he does not give merely a specialist’s 
treatise for the architect and engineer. He handles his subject 
primarily from the scientific point of view, but at the same time he is 
fully alive to its aesthetic and symbolic qualities. The first object 
of a bridge, as he remarks, is to overcome an obstacle, and most 
men’s lives are composed of a similar kind of endeavour. Hence 
he presents a book which is pleasantly garrulous about life in general, 
without, however, straying irrelevantly from his real theme. Thus 
he satisfies either those who want a companionable book or those 
who seek technical information. His pronouncements on viaducts 
and the Thames bridges are of special interest to the traffic-harassed 
London. The Brangwyn drawings are admirable, and very well 
fitted into the page. The coloured plates have that touch of grandeur 
which Mr. Brangwyn attains when dealing with some theme of 
human endeavour, instead of an empty sumptuosity of mere 
decoration. An all-round good book. 


Everyday Life in Anglo-Saxon, Viking and Norman Times. By 
Margsorie and C. H. B. QUENNELL. Batsford. 5s. 

The Quennells here add another to their series of books describing 
and illustrating everyday life in Britain through the ages. By no 
means equal in attraction to their larger History of Everyday Things 
in England, these elementary books are well worth having for their 
excellent pictures, drawn by the authors. In this volume there are 
some very good reconstructions of early English churches, of Viking 
ships, and of Norman castles, as well as of a host of weapons, imple- 
ments, costumes, and so on. The letterpress is somewhat disappointing 
in relation to the pictures, being rather more elementary than the 
pictorial treatment seems to require. 


The English Flower Garden and Home Grounds of Hardy Trees and 
Flowers only. By W. Ropinson. Murray. 24s. 


The Gardens of Good Hope. By Marion Cran. Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 


In his preface to this, the fourteenth and revised edition of his 
famous book, Mr. Robinson tells us that personal experience in his 
own garden has taught him “to throw overboard all tender plants 
and devote the book to hardy things only, that may be planted in the 
open air on every fine day in the fall or winter.” Thus we find the 
old enemy of all that is “unnatural” in the garden, making yet 
another advance towards the realisation of his ideal, which is that 
of garden cultivation on the lines of great landscape painting. As 
his readers know, Mr. Robinson never tires of comparing his own art 
with that of the painter, who selects and composes, but does not 
falsify or distort the scenes he sets upon his canvas ; so that you will 
find him claiming Crome and Constable, Daubigny and Corot, David 
Cox and Richard Wilson as being his companions in design. Mr. 
Robinson perhaps goes too far in his denunciation of the theory of 
the architectural garden, in which the object is to approach nature 
gradually by keeping the gardens nearest the house in harmony with 
its lines ; though we may readily grant him that English landscape 


With illustrations by Frank 
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THE NEW PELMAN WAY 
OF LEARNING LANGUAGES 





Remarkable Tributes to This New Method of Learning 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. 





HE Pelman Institute is doing a remarkable thing. It is not only 

removing from the nation the reproach that British people 

cannot learn Foreign Languages, but it is actually making the study 
of languages a popular hobby. 

People are taking up French, or Spanish, or Italian, or German 
as a pastime and recreation as well as a useful study. And they are 
doing this because for the first time in history the Pelman Institute 
has made the study of a language really interesting. 


Hitherto people who have wanted to learn a Foreign Language 
have found the way bestrewn with difficulties. They have had to 
make their way through a tangled thicket of grammatical com- 
plexities. They have had to learn innumerable rules and exceptions. 
They have had to learn by heart long vocabularies of foreign words. 
And even after they have done this (and the majority “give up” 
before getting se far) they have found that they can only speak the 
language slowly and hesitatingly, because in their minds they are 
laboriously translating English thoughts and phrase: into their 
foreign equivalents. 

All these difficulties disappear when you learn a Foreign Lan- 
guage by the New Pelman Method. By this method you learn 
French in French, German in German, Spanish in Spanish, and 
Italian in Italian. You do this without using a word of English. 
No translation is required. You learn to think in the particular 
language you are studying and to express yourself directly in that 
tongue. There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart. You learn 
the foreign words you need by using them, and in such a way that 
they stay in your mind without effort. Perhaps best of all, the 
tediousness of formal Grammar is avoided. You absorb the 
Grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. If after you have 
learnt to read, write, speak and understand the language you wish 
to study the Grammar, you can do so. But the Language comes 
first: the Grammar last. 


The complete success of this new method of learning French, 
Spanish, Italian or German is shown by the vast number of letters 
received by the Languages Department of the Pelman Institute from 
men and women who have followed this plan. Here are a few 
examples taken at random from the Institute’s postbag :— 


“I have just finished your Spanish Course, which was easy, 
but which has taught me so much that now I can read any book 
that I wish. I did not even know the alphabet when I started.” 

(S. J. 178.) 


“I have obtained a remunerative post in the City, solely on the 
merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ignorant of the language 
before I began your Course eight months ago.” 

(I. F. 121.) 


“I took up your Course in October with a view to improving 
my French for the Intermediate Arts Exam. of London. You will 
be pleased to hear that I passed in French, and I feel it was largely 
owing to your excellent Course.” (W. 194.) 


. “You will be interested to hear that my first fortnight was spent 
in Vienna. After only six weeks of your German Course (with 
no knowledge of German previously) 1 found that I was able to 
speak well enough to go anywhere on my own and to buy things 
for others in our party who were unable to speak German.” 

(G. P. 111.) 


The New Pelman Method of learning | i i i 

. v i g languages is explained in 

four little books, entitled respectively, “How to Learn French,” 

of to Learn Italian,” “How to Learn Spanish,” and “How to 
tman.” 


You can have a free co f iti 
‘ py of any one of these books by writing 
for it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 66 Pelman 
ay lh Bloomsbury aaa, London, W.C.1. State which book you 
a copy wi sent you by return, gratis and post free. 
or write to-day. . - 
Can Gat Branches: PARIS, 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEW YORK, 19 West 


MELBOURNE, 3 ; Lane. 
hombers. DELHI, 10 Alipore — — a ae oe 
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THE “ABBEY ROAD” 


makes saving simple :— 
Any sum from a shilling to within 
£5,000 is welcomed. There are no 
fees, commissions or costs. Repay- 
ment of the whole or part at short 
notice. 


There is no liability for Income Tax. 


makes saving safe :— 

The Society was founded in 1874, 
and no investor has ever lost a 
penny of his capital. An invest- 
ment cannot depreciate. A pound 
is always worth twenty shillings 
plus accrued interest. The assets 
exceed 5 millions, and there are 
very large Reserve Funds. 


makes saving attractive :— 
The yield on Share Accounts to-day 


is 5% entirely free of Income 
Tax—better than 6% otherwise. 
And your dividends are certain. 
The Deposit Rate is 4% net and 
tax free. 


A safe investment is always 
worth consideration; when it is 


also attractive it demands action. 
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“WHAT ABOUT A 
REVOLUTION?” 


A SEQUEL! 


O you remember an announcement in these 

columns last April headed ‘* What About 
a Revolution?” It began with the story of an 
ardent supporter of the Labour Party, who 
being asked by his tailor, ** What about a revolu- 
tion? Shall we have three buttons down the 
front of the coat this time instead of two?” 
replied, with die-hard conservatism, ** As before, 
Goss!” 


Here is a sequel to the advertisement. Mr. X., 
a reader of ‘‘ The New Statesman,” cut it out, 
with the intention of trying the brothers Goss 
later, but he had not needed new clothes before 
the advertisement appeared again in September. 
Once more he cut it out, with a stronger deter- 
mination to give Goss tailoring a trial. In the 
Autumn the need of new clothes became more 
imperative, but he had lost the two cuttings. 
So he rang up *“* The New Statesman” and 
asked for the name and address of the tailor 
whose advertisement had so convinced him. 
Having secured this, he went along to 15 Newgate 
Street, accompanied by a younger friend. But 
Mr. X. was apparently very sceptical of Goss 
tailoring even equalling the efforts of his West 
End Tailor, and so his young friend ordered 
the * trial” suit. Before the suit was delivered, 
however, Mr. X. had ordered a complete evening 
kit, wanting delivery of the tailed-coat suit 
quickly. Pronouncing this ** perfect ” he ordered 
a black coat and vest and two pairs of striped 
trousers before receiving the balance of his 
first order. Both Mr. X. and his young friend 
are now enthusiastic customers and have volun- 
tarily promised to convert several of their friends. 
Our announcements in ‘* The New Statesman” 
have placed a good many more readers of this 
paper on our books, but not all of them. Here, 
briefly, are the secrets of our satisfactory personal 
service. We brothers Goss take all measure- 
ments ourselves, cut the suits ourselves, and 
do the fitting ourselves. No greater care than 
we give is possible. For a suit of the very best 
stuff and linings, the best workmanship, and 
all the little refinements of first-class tailoring, 
we charge eight to ten guineas, but we can and 
do make a dependable and well-tailored suit 
for five guineas upwards. We know many 
places where for similar goods the charge would 
be nearly twice as much. We always ask for 
cash on completion of order, even with our 
oldest customers. 


We are almost opposite the Post Office Tube 
Station. Why not look us up now or ring for 
an appointment ? 


T. GOSS & CoO. 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 


Phone: 
City 8259 
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gardening at its best more than holds its own with the stately formality 
of the Italian garden. We note, though without surprise, that 4 
Robinson disapproves of Mr. Epstein’s Rima. He also has han 
things te say of other park statuary, including Peter Pan; ang 
condemnation of the “ornamental” garden facing Bu 

Palace is quite unequivocal. Here of course other questions besidg 
gardening are involved ; byt when Mr. Robinson is on his own 
landscape gardening, and the planning of flower gardens for the salp 
of the flowers, who shall gainsay him? His practical advice, mom, 
over, on the cultivation of trees and shrubs and flowers is the best that 
can be obtained, which is why this admirable book is always in demand 
If Mr. Robinson is the veteran chief, Mrs. Marion Cran, owing to the 
little lectures on gardenjng which she broadcasts from 2L0, is at thy 
moment the most widely known of all gardeners. In her present book 
she deals with gardening in South Africa, where she was born, but left 
while still a child. The book is the record of a visit paid since the war, 
and compounded of social sketches and descriptions of Cape 

and if Mrs. Cran’s Africa is perhaps a little idealised, that of course iy 
because she saw the best of it in the best company. The book is both 
instructive and entertaining and is beautifully illustrated with repro- 
ductions of photographs. One has an idea that some of these South 
African gardens would please Mr. Robinson, for often houses ang 
gardens seem blent on the very principles he advocates and practises, 
Others again would merely annoy him for they are in the Dutch style 
and indicate the use of “ the abhorred shears.” 


Thomas Carlyle. By Mary Acnes Haminron. Parsons. 4s. 64, 

It is said that interest in Carlyle is reviving, and there can be no 
question, as Mrs. Hamilton points out, that Carlyle’s thoughts on 
right Government and the democratic structure of society are, : 
contemporary. On the other hand it may be questioned if the present 
generation can even understand, much less appreciate, that volcanic 
turmoil of the spirit which made Carlyle the greatest moral force of his 
time. It is all so far away, that remorseful and agonised renunciation 
of creeds no longer credible, and that frantic ethical reconstruction by 
which he climbed back from an abyss of misery and despair. It wa 
all so real and vital then, it is all so faded and inconsequent nov, 
Nevertheless it was that which gave force to every word Carlyle 
uttered, and if you cannot read Sartor with sympathy and under. 
standing, you will never really know him. Yet, the forces he set ia 
motion in many ways and from many directions are pressing towards 
the goals he sought. What those goals were Mrs. Hamilton tells uy 
in this most just appreciation of Carlyle. 


Liliorum Hortulus. By Ceci Hitt GaRLanp. 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. 

This is a book of model Latin Verse translations from the English 
with one or two also done into Greek. More than thirty years sinc 
undergraduates steadily engaged in such labours were asked to write 
an essay on the utility, or inutility, of verse translation, and later the 
educational bigots of an iron time have called this harmless art a 
crime. It is certainly a sad waste of time for the inefficient, but in the 
hands of masters of idiom like Mr. Garland it is a delight, as well as 
an instruction on the looseness of the English language. He does not 
depend on potted phrases, though a good deal can be, and has been, 
done with these to satisfy examiners. But it is plain from many 4 
reminiscence that he knows the classics from end to end. He reminds 
us here of the easy elegance of Ovid, there of the smart conciseness 
of Martial, the most modern of all the Latins. Herrick is fitted happily 
into the style of Catullus. One piece by O. W. Holmes, “ Yes, dear 
departed cherished days,” was done by several scholars as a test of how 
far the English could be reproduced, and we think Mr. Garland’s 
version given here as good as any we know. Clough’s “ Say not, the 
struggle ” is excellent in his Latin, and the weak line, “ And as things 
have been they remain” is improved. ‘Comes silent, flooding in, the 
main” has suggested “vis taciturna maris” or “sali” .to other 
as well as Mr. Garland. This is simply because it is a rendering for 
the second half of the pentameter impossible to improve. The first- 
rate composer rejoices in difficulties, such as Arnold’s couplet about 
worldly pleasures : 

“Bend ye, on these indeed, an unmoved eye, 

Not gods, but ghosts in frozen apathy ?” 
This is rendered : 
** haec lenti adspicitis ? frigentne ita pectora ? vos o— 

quos memorem? non di sed simulacra deum!” 
Still the simpler pieces of English are, to our mind, as good a test of 
scholarship, and we find several of the sort charmingly done here 8 8 
model for young composers. We do not know in what school Mr. 
Garland developed his art, but he would be a credit to any. His skill 
has given an old hand great pleasure. 


Goethe’s Faust. Done into English verse in the original metres with 
Commentary and Notes by W. H. van der Smissen. With a0 
Introduction by Sir Robert Falconer. Dent. 16s. 

This edition of Faust is better equipped than any we have seen, 
including with the two Parts the Ur- Faust, the eriginal draft dis 
covered long after Goethe’s death. But the translation is hardly of # 
quality to put previous renderings out of date. The notes and various 
dissertations should be very useful, especially for the Second Part, 
which remains a medley incomprehensible to many. Goethe attem 
too many things at once, including scores off his contemporaries 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOQOD’S 


Announcements 


A Handsome Volume. Size 10in. by Gin. 300 pages, deckle edges. 
Art Binding. Profusely illustrated by Diagrams and Colour 
Plates, etc. 36/- net. 


COLOUR-MUSIC 
The Art of Light 
By A. B. KLEIN, M.B.E. 


This Book has been written to provide a record of the progress 
which has so far been made in the Art of Colour-Music, and to con- 
sider, in the light of contemporary knowledge, the probable technical 
procedure to be adopted in future experiments. 


900 pages. 15/- met. 


EVERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER 
A Handy Book of the Principles of Law and Equity. 
By A BARRISTER. 


S7TH EDITION '(1927), including New Acts of Parliament, to 
which is added a Concise Dictionary of Legal Terms. 


A Handsome Volume. 240 pages. Coloured Jacket Wrapper. 
130 Ilastrations. With a Frontispiece in Colours by Charles Dixon, 
RI. 10s. 6d, net. 


THE LARGEST SHIPS OF THE WORLD 
By V. S, FELLOWES WILSON. 


An absorbing story of the multitudinous collection of machinery, 
luxuries and necessities which are to be found on board the largest 


lin 
. Detailed Prospectuses Post Free on Application. 


NEW NOVELS 
Ready February Price 7/6 net. 


A SERVANT OF THE MIGHTIEST Aki 
BLUE MAGIC 


By ROY DEVEREUX 


THIS DESIRABLE RESIDENCE 


By M. 
REVELL 


By Stationers'Hall-London 
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The Literary Section 
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A FREE EUROPEAN SEA. By Don Luic1 Sturzo. 

THE HUNGARIAN TYRANNY. By G. E. R. Gepye 
(late Central European Correspondent for the 
“ Times.”) 

EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. By Cwartes Rosertson. 
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opponents. We notice that the translator omits the “‘ Intermezzo” 
in Part I., and consequently the end of the “‘ Walpurgis Night” which 
introduces it. Though dull enough to-day with all its topical points 
forgotten, it continues attacks on the absurd Nicolai, for whom the 
ugly word “ Proktophantasmist”’ was expressly invented in the 
previous scene. In various passages sensuous details are softened 
which seem allowable enough. The translator might have mentioned 
this in his Preface, as the book will doubtless be used by students as a 
faithful rendering. The version in general is pretty close to the 
original, but the paucity of rhymes in English presents the usual 
difficulties and leads to the usual divergencies. Here, for instance, 
is Margaret at the end of Part I. refusing her lover’s command to 
fly from her prison: 

I dare not! Hope is fled for evermore. 

What use to flee? They're sure for me to look. 

*Twould be so wretched to beg anew, 

And with an evil conscience too, 

Such misery in foreign lands to stroll ; 

They're sure to get me after all. 
The second line shows the too frequent use of inversion by the trans- 
lator, The claims of rhyme have led to “ anew,” not in the text, and 
“*stroll” instead of “stray,” surely an unhappy word in the circum- 
stances, since it suggests a light heart. The first sketch of this masterly 
scene is well worth comparison with the final text, which adds the 
assurance that Margaret is ‘‘saved”’ as well as ‘‘ condemned.” 


About Motoring 
THE OVERSEAS MARKET 


OR many a long year British motor manufacturers have 
credited exiles from these islands with an exaggerated 
instinct of patriotism. They have trusted these 

exiles to buy our cars and our motor-cycles simply because 
they were British. They sprinkled no ground bait in the 
shape of service depots ; they sent out no expert mechanics, 
deeply versed in the wiles of individual engines ; they employed 
no overseas salesmen. In many cases they were quite unable 
to inform enquirers about the cost of shipment, or the gross 
price of this car or that cycle, delivered inclusive of freight 
and duties and insurance, at the “back of beyond” or even 
in Melbourne or Johannesburg. Gleeful Germans and avid 
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EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF APPRE- 


CIATION FROM A SIX CYLINDER 
OWNER TO MESSRS. BENTLEY 
MOTORS LTD. 


“. « «+. It is, im my opinion, the best 
car in the market for an owner driver with 
a keen appreciation of merit. I may add 
that I speak from practical guperones of 
over 25 years during which I have driven 
or owned the recognised and best makes of 
cars. On account of its easy control and 
smoothness your big “ Six” gives a new 
joy to motoring.” 
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Americans, noting this insular hauteur, rubbed their hands ang 
attempted to sell their motors to Britons in all foreign 
organising depots, quoting cut prices and sending out 
drummers. Incredible as it may seem, the exiled Briton clung 
with a pathetic trust to the industry which ignored him; ang 
years elapsed before British motors became practically 
overseas. For a time the German Neckarsulmer concen 
annexed most of the overseas motor-cycle trade, but in tum 
the Americans were too energetic even for Germany. Meap. 
while engineers of statesmanlike and patriotic tendencies 
tears of blood, but failed to convert their managing directors, 
7 * * 


It now appears that this cold disdain was calculated, ang 
indeed pawky to the nth degree. These accused directoy 
flatly refuse to don the white shirt of the penitent. In bygone 
days, they aver, the roads of the overseas Dominions were g 
atrocious, and the local finances so emaciated, that there was 
no profitable business to be done. Of set purpose, therefore, 
Americans and other enterprising persons were allowed g 
temporary monopoly. Theirs was the noble and expensive 
role of educating the colonist and the settler to the vast 
possibilities of motoring, when and if such outlandish places 
should at last build themselves a decent network of passable 
roads. This stage is being reached. Motoring is at last 
booming in Australia, in South Africa, and elsewhere. So the 
British manufacturer has begun to take the colonial market 
seriously, and more than one firm is launching a gigantic 
export programme. Incidentally, much assistance is being 
gained from the somewhat ruthless business methods adopted 
in the past by various American concerns. Many Dominion 
agents have been alienated by treatment which they consider 
scurvy. They have been starved of cars when America needed 
her own output ; supplied by force with more cars than they 
could sell when America was temporarily overstocked ; deprived 
of agencies without mercy when ‘“‘ mergers” provided a 
opportunity to cut down overhead charges. Such agents ar 
putting all their energy and all their knowledge of local con- 
ditions behind imports of British cars. 

. * * 


It may be doubted whether Albion has been either a 
perfidious or as far-sighted as some of her enemies and some 
of her admirers claim. There has been plenty of profitable 
business to be done in several of the Dominions for many 8 
But the enterprise demanded capital, included 
quite genuine risks, and implied a rather more adventurous 
temperament than the average British manufacturer possesses. 
That the enterprise has suddenly come to birth is probably 
due to the pressure of competition in the home market, tos 
not too distant risk of saturation in Britain, and to imitation 
of the world policy initiated by the Morris interests. Whatever 
the exact genesis of this novel and violent interest in overseas 
markets, it is tolerably certain to benefit this country and to 
provide the colonial owner with cars that are staunch, durable 
and economical by comparison with those to which he has 
mainly been restricted in the past. 

* * * 


It is quite a fallacy to imagine that a special type of car is 
needed for export to the newer continents. Only two items 
of the specification are vital. The cooling must obviously be 
thoroughly efficient in lands where tropical temperatures are 
allied to roads demanding prolonged spells of hard pulling 08 
indirect gears; and the track of the wheels must coincide with 
that of the standard horsed carts of the country, for the colonial 
car cannot be restricted to made highways, and it is torture 
to drive a car with two wheels in a rut and the other two 
wheels on the crown of the road. A slight increase in the 
ground clearance is often desirable, and in many areas the 
engine should be immune when fording water of a modest 
depth. None of these details confront a modern factory with 
any acute problems, or with any grave disorganisation of it 
ordinary production. Success or failure hinges rather on the 
business side of such undertakings. 

7 * * 


The overseas owner seldom disposes of much fluid money. 
He cannot afford to lock up £200 or more in a transport ve 
which is periodically off the road for weeks or even months 
at a time. His favour is to be earned by imaginative and 
considerate service, rather than by intrinsic quality. + 
can obtain any requisite spare parts within a reasonable 
measured by hours rather than by days; if he can co , 
the assistance of reliable mechanics, who know his chassis 
intimately ; if he is not deserted to become the victim of some 
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INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 








ART GALLERIES 


BICESTER GALLERIFS, Leicester Square, daily 
1) ESTHER SUTRO—Pastels of France. 
{ WILLIAM YARROW—Paintings and Water-colours. 


HE CLARIDGE GALLERY has a few dates available for 


exhibition of paintings, etc.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Cuanrpcre GALLERY, 52 Brook Street, W. 1. 


UECTURES 
BNTIsH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 





ro till 6. 











The following two new courses of lectures will be given in the Lent 
term beginning January 11th, 1927: 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL LIFE. 
By C. Delisle Burns, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE WORLD OF VALUES. 

By Professor John S. Mackenzie, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. 
Fullsyllabus can be obtained on application to the Director of Studies, 
88 y, W.C. 2. 

OPHICAL WORLD UNIVERSITY CENTRE. 

153 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. 


LECTURE COURSES by 
PROFESSOR EMILE MARCAULT, M.A.(Paris), 
will commence January 11th, 12th, 14th, 1927, at 6 p.m., 
at 153 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 3. 
Subjects: PSYCHOLOGY AND FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Por fees and full —— of lectures and subjects apply the Secretary, 
eeophicel World University Centre, 153 Brompton Road, London, 








PUBLIC LECTURES. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 

Six Public Lectures on “ Conceptions of the Cosmos ” on Tuesdays, 
Jumary 18th, February rst, 8th, 15th, March rst and 22nd, 10927, 
#5.15. Admission free by ticket. For further particulars or ticket 
‘ply Secretary, sending stamped addressed envelope. 


‘TTNPER THE STARS” (Forecast of Coming Events), by 
“ Sephariel * (Dr. Walter Gornold), on Thursday, January 13th, at 3.45 


p.m. ; 

p . THE 8.0.8. OF THRIFT,” by Eustace Miles, on Thursday, January 13th, at 

wa be: in the Green Salon, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. Admission 1s. 
ure. 
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M* CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 30-page Brochure of 
" his Private on Elocution : 
SPEAKING IN PUBLIC ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT.” 
uction, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C.2. (Opposite Hotel Cecil.) 
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FOUR SCORE. 


Prebendary Carlile will be 80 on 
Friday, the 14th January. To mark 
the occasion, special donations are 
invited in order to purchase and 
equip a new Church Army Home 
for shelterless women. 


TEN SCORE 


women can be accommodated in the 
new premises, which are situated in 
Greencoat Place, Westminster. 


Will you send Prebendary Carlile 
a Birthday Gift towards the 
£15,000 required? 


Cheques crossed Barclays a/c Church Army to 
Hon. Treasurer, 55, Bryanston St., W. 1. 


) CHURCH ARMY i 


This Book of 10,000 Bargains 


post free to any reader mention- 
ing THe New STATESMAN. 





.; BURBERRYS SALE 


Leela 
Neree Fr 


offers the opportunity to 
obtain Men’s and Women’s 
Weatherproofs, Overcoats 
and Suits, well-made from 
the best materials, at prices 
that offer 


GREAT VALUE FOR 
LITTLE MONEY 


BURBERRYS 1:7. HAYMARKET LONDON 5S.W.1 














The Menace of the Leisured Woman. 
Mr. G. K. GHESTERTON will debate with 
LADY RHONDDA 
at KINGSWAY HALL (Kingsway, W.C. 2), 
on Thursday, January 27th, 1927, at 8 p.m. 

coors Open: 7.30 


mm. 
Chairman: Mr. G. BERNARD SHAW. 
Tickets (to be obtained only at the Box Office, Kingsway Hall) 
Numbered and Reserved - - 3s. Od. and 2s. Od, 


Unreserved - - - - Is. Od. 
BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN. 























EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN " are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that po for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

ute at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 

itsertion., (A line comprises about nine words.) e line should be 

tdded for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 

wties of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 

ment Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, 
"Phone: Sloane $137 (2 lines). 


NIGHTLY at 8.15. MATS. WED., THURS. & SAT. at 2.15. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ COMEDY, 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 
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local profiteer; then his friendship is secured. British makers 
can give him at least as sound designs and at least as good 
quality as any rivals. If they back up these assets with genuine 
and intelligent service, they will soon have a considerable 
monopoly at their disposal. Before very long the motor 
markets of Africa and Australia and India will become sufficiently 
important to necessitate local factories, or at least local 
assembling works; and much money and much trade will result 
from honest and skilful handling of the present situation. Oddly 
enough, South America is one of the countries selected for 
such new ventures. Oddly, because the rural roads of South 
America are deplorable past all imagining, and therefore 
demand a colossal outlay in service organisation. If British 
industry solves the problems of South America, it need have 
no qualms about the easier fields. The current experiments 
will be watched with intense interest, in America no less than 
in England. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


T X y= are now in the ninth year of the present Peace, 
and apparently the best the Treasury can do in the 
way of easing the burden upon the taxyayer is to 

endeavour to obtain three or four hundred millions (and 

possibly less) from the public by offering a 4 per cent. stock 
at 85, at which it yields just under 4} per cent., and to under- 
take to spend a hundred millions of the nation’s money in 
buying back within the next ten years a large proportion of 
the same stock at the market price, up to par. In other 
words, in respect of 85 million pounds of the sum now received, 
the State will be paying back anything between 90 and 100 
million pounds between now and 1937, besides paying interest 
at the rate of about 4} per cent., and as the re-purchases are 
to take place by quarterly instalments of 2} millions, beginning 
in May next, the operation is going to be very profitable to 
everyone concerned (except the taxpayer), including the brokers 
who receive commission on the purchases. One can only 
assume that the task the Treasury set itself was to ascertain 
the worst possible moment and conditions for the issue of such 

a loan, and, having ascertained them, to select that period for 

itsappearance. Any company promoter, before making a further 

issue, sees to it that the price of his existing shares is put up 
and that the conditions are as favourable as he can make them. 

The Treasury, instead of waiting for cheap money which would 

put up the price (and lower the yield) of existing Government 

loans, does not wait for a reduction in the Bank Rate, which 
would enable it to place the loan on much better terms, but 
will doubtless arrange for such @ reduction after the issue has 
been made, when the price will, of course, rise sharply, thus 
assuring a profit of millions to the financial institutions and 
others holding the loan, and a corresponding loss to the nation ; 
and by this neat arrangement will ensure also that the Sinking 

Fund already referred to shall have to pay more for, and thereby 

extinguish less, of the new loan. 


* * * 


It looks as though the Treasury officials were much more 
concerned with maintaining high rates of interest than with 
reducing the burden of the National Debt. In the face of 
repeated efforts by important municipalities to create municipal 
savings banks on the lines of the successful Birmingham institu- 
tion, the Treasury has determinedly imposed its veto; and, 
feeling its position weakening, it recently set up a committee 
of its own appointment to report on the subject. People who 
have appeared before the committee tell me that it is manifestly 
hostile from the outset, and the impression in municipal circles 
is that it was formed with the purpose of holding back the 
ever-growing demands for the establishment of these banks. 
One can sympathise with the Treasury in the matter. Here is 
this confounded Birmingham Municipal Bank becoming more 
conspicuously successful year by year, in mobilising the savings 
of the small and humble individual, offering him absolute 
security, and providing the municipality with a flow of cheap 
money. If this sort of thing is going to be permitted, the 
municipal bodies may be able to finance a part of their require- 
ments in this way, and thus keep off the London market, rates 
of interest may fall, and it might become possible to fund part 
of the National Debt at a much less cost to the taxpayer. Of 
course, such a thing is unthinkable ; what would our pals in 
the City say? The trouble is, that the Minister of Health, 
having been one of the founders of the inconveniently successful 
Birmingham Municipal Bank, is in favour of the system. Still, 


— 


the Treasury is hopeful of its ability to continue to preven 

the development of something of national utility until, at leag 

the advent of a Labour Government. 
* * * 

Sir Drummond Drummond Fraser, the well-known banker 
in a most stimulating article in the current issue of the Banker, 
Magazine, hits the nail on the head when he points out hoy 
essential it is to take the savings of the very small investor jf 
we are to see a reduction in the burden of interest on th 
National Debt. He writes: 

Not until the war was far advanced did the Government realis 
that savings are made every day of the week all over the country 
in small amounts, and that by tapping these savings through the 
offer of a suitable security, the Government could obtain a regular 
supply of real money amounting to several millions a day to finan 
its expenditure, without the danger of inflating credit by bo: 
from the banks. When the machinery was got into full running 
order it worked admirably ; and down to the day of peace the 
money required for the war was regularly forthcoming. 

The Government must now return to this system of day by day 
borrowing if it wishes to make a success of its conversion operations, 
It must appeal to the small investor direct, as well as to the big man, 

And he goes on te suggest a running issue of Post Office Bonds 
at a fixed rate of interest, the price of the issue to be varied 
from time to time by advertisement. This would create a 
continuous flow of money for the conversion of debt, on terms 
that would represent a considerable saving to the nation. It 
may be taken for granted, however, that the suggestion is far 
too sensible and not sufficiently palatable to the vested interests 
to be adopted under the present régime. 
. * * 

Markets are fairly well maintained, the most prominent 
feature being, as was predicted in these notes, South African 
finance and gold mining companies. The best of all among 
these is our old friend, Rand Selection Corporation, which 
differs from its fellows in that dividends are paid twice instead 
of only once per annum, namely, in April and October. On 
the basis of current dividends the yield at the present price 
of 20s. 3d. is 12} per cent., and profits are likely to increase 
rather than decrease. People who like a gamble might purchase 
Lace Proprietary Mines at about 20s. 7}d., these being quite 
likely to double in price during the year. 

* * * 


Diamond shares should also go better. Nitrate shares have 
been a disappointment, owing to the dilatoriness of the Chilean 
Government in reducing the export duty to enable successful 
competition with the synthetic product ; but one cannot help 
feeling that the situation is being painted blacker than it really 
is, in order to put the necessary pressure upon the Government. 
Both rubber and tea shares appear undervalued, and should 
go better during the next few months. 

A. Emi Davies. 
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